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The Boy Who Was Hazed. 
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In NINE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. III. 





“T wouldn’t have had it happen just now for 
anything in the world!’’ murmured Sam, ready | 
to cry with vexation, after he had made Pete put 
the door back in its place. 

Yet he had no suspicion of young Dr. Russet’s 
motive in taking that drive down the river-road. 

“Who was that man in the sulky ?”’ demanded 
the father, resting his limbs on the bench after his 
painful effort to walk. 

“Tt’s the new doctor that's 


“What untoward thing? Complaint about 
what ?”’ Tobias demanded, from his wheelbarrow. 
“You know, of course, about his frightenin’ 


| Dr. Russet’s hoss, and actooally perventin’ on 
| him from passin’ on the public highway ? 


“Yes, I know; I saw a part of it—the last part. 
There was no great harm done, and the doctor 
might have passed if he had chosen.” 

“But don’t you see? Such things won't do!” 
said Smallwig. 

“TI know very well they won’t do,” replied To- 
bias. ‘Such a thing never happened before, and 
it aint likely ever to happen again; but Pete was 
unusually excited that morning.” 

“How so?” the selectman was so unfortunate 
as to inquire. 

“Why,” cried Tobias, striking the back of his 








lately come into town,” said 


Sam. “I don't know why he 
didn’t drive on. He acted as 
silly as his horse.” 

“The new doctor?” Tobias 
Budstone’s face fell, and he 
sat musing, with troubled 
brows. 


The young physician didn't 
drive on because he had seen 
enough, as said before— 
“enough to enable him to sign 
a bushel of certificates,” as he put it, in 
inaking a report of his ‘‘diagnosis” of the 
case to Mr. Selectman Bagshot. 

Then there was a meeting of the board, 
called especially to consider what official 
action should be taken in the matter; and 
one afternoon Mr. Smallwig might have 
been seen driving toward the Budstone 
house in his light grocer’s wagon. 

No barricade appeared in his way, and Le 
reined up to a low stone wall, beyond 
which could be seen the back of a man 
bending very low in a little potato patch. 
He had on an old straw hat, and his 
striped suspenders were conspicuously 
crossed between his shoulders, which kept 
bobbing up and down with every move- 
ment of his naked brown arms. 

It was the cripple, Tobias Budstone, 
seated on a wheelbarrow, digging potatoes. 
After digging out one hill, he would man- 
age to hitch his seat along to the next. He 
had just taken such a hitch, and was be- 
ginning to ply his hoe again, when Small- 
wig came stepping over the undug rows, 
amid the wilted brown tops and the vigor- 
ously erect pigweeds, and accosted him : 

“You're an industrious man, Mr. Bud- 
stone! a perty industrious man, considerin’!” 

“Well, yes, considering,” said Tobias, looking 
around. “If I don’t do the day’s work now that 
I used to, it aint my good-will that’s at fault.” 

“Everybody knows that, that knows you,” said 
Smallwig, his sallow and wrinkled countenance 
all puckered to a conciliatory smile. ‘You was 
as smart a stun-mason as ever laid a wall in this 
town. I’m glad to see ye keep about; glad to 
see ye able to do suthin.” 

“Yes, that’s to be thankful for,” said Tobias. 
“I get around on four legs and a wheel, as you 
see, which I’d gladly swap off for the good pair I 
used to have, and thought nothing of. I’d ask you 
to sit down, Mr. Smallwig, if I had another wheel- 
barrow, or anything better than a hill of potatoes 
to offer you.” 

“Thank ye! I’ve still a good pair of feet to 
stand on,” said Smallwig, looking down for a 
good place to plant the said feet among the potato 
vines. ‘I’ve come down to have a friendly talk 
with you about a little matter.” 

Budstone knew what was coming, and had 
known it all along. He made no reply, but, 
bending his back again, rolled out from a half- 
excavated hill a handsome pink-eyed potato, its 
fresh-complexioned cheeks showing through flecks 
of moist, adhesive mould. 

Smallwig coughed, and, after a pause, added, 
in a voice he meant to be exceedingly friendly, “I 
mean your son, Mr. Budstone. I mean Pete.’ 

“You call that a little matter?” said Tobias, 
suddenly looking up, and fixing him with his 
bright, expressive eyes. 

“Wal, no, it’s gitt’n to be a perty serious mat- 
ter, I’m sorry to say,” replied the selectman. 
“There's been a good deal o’ complaint. I haint 
paid much attention to it; but since that untoward 
thing that happened t'other day”—- 
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hoe on a stone with a sharp ringing click, to knock 
the adhesive soil off, ‘‘my other boy, Sam, had 
just come down the river with him, all stirred up 
with what he had overheard you and Bagshot 
saying in your office! He told his mother and 
me, and that stirred us up, as it naturally would. 
Pete feels things in the air, as they say. He felt 
that, and like enough overheard some things that 
were said. So, you see, the seed of that trouble 
wasn’t raised on home soil, Mr. Smallwig.” 

He had kept his voice up to an energetic pitch, 
but the selectman answered, in a constrained, quiet 
tone, ‘‘There’d been complaint, as I said, afore 
that. An’ I’m sorry if anything overheard in my 
office had the effect to hasten the crisis; but now 
it re’ly seems as though suthin’ ’d oughter be 
done. I don’ know’s I can resist the pressure of 
public sentiment much longer.” 

“How much pressure of public sentiment is 
there outside of you and Mr. Elisha Bagshot?” 
retorted Tobias. ‘‘And what does it amount to, 
beyond preventing my son from gaining a settle- 
ment in your town, for fear he may some time 
come on you for support? That’s all there is to 
it, in my opinion, Mr. Smallwig.” 

“Not quite, Mr. Budstone,”’ said the selectman, 
still keeping down his voice. ‘If it’s necessary 
to send your son to the State asylum, it’s a matter 
o’ simple justice that the town of Capsico, where 
he came from, should be responsible for his 
charges. It is our duty to look out for that. IfI 
could think it wouldn’t be necessary, I’d never 
move in the matter. Why should I? It’s a ques- 
tion for the judge o’ probate to determine. I 
should like to bring it in due form before him; 
then my duty is done, whatever his decision may 
be; then nobody can say I was negligent in my 
office.”’ 

“I don’t believe any judge of probate, know- 


SMALLWIG COMES FOR A FRIENDLY TALK. 





ing all the facts, would send my boy to the asy- 
lum!” said Tobias, his sharp accents breaking 
into a quaver. 

“T don’t know’s he will; I trust he won’t.” 
The worthy magistrate strained his conscience a 
little, I fear, in saying that; 
ious to soothe the father’s feelings, and show his 
own friendly disposition. ‘It seems necessary, 
however, ’t the matter should be referred to him; 
that’s what I’ve come to say to you.” 

“Has my son’s case really got to be taken into 
court ?”? Tobias inquired. 

“That's about been decided on,’’ Smallwig ad- 
mitted, avoiding the father’s glistening eyes ; “‘but 
it’s nothin’ so very dreadful. It’ll be a private 
hearin’; everything quiet; nobody wants any- 


thing but what’s for the best.” 







“But it won’t be for the best 
if you take away my son!” 
Tobias Budstone’s voice was 
no longer high and sharp. 

‘Are you sure of that ?’’ re- 
plied the selectman. ‘Now, Mr. Budstone, con- 
sider a moment. It must be a great trial to have 
him live at home.” 

“Tt is a trial, but one we bear gratefully and 
gladly, only too thankful that we are able to do 
our duty by him,’ said Tobias. ‘We prefer to 
keep him with us while we can, and see that no 
wrong befalls him on account of his very great 
misfortune. If he was really dangerous or help- 
less, and we couldn’t do our duty by him, it would 
be different.” 

“But his sitewation at the asylum’ll be nothin’ 
like what you imagine,” argued Smallwig. ‘He'll 
be re‘ly better off there than he is here. Good 
food, clean clothes, careful attendance’”’— 

“He won’t have his liberty, and he won’t have 
the love and care of his own folks,” interrupted 
Tobias. ‘And we shan’t have his services,’’ he 
added, thinking a more material argument might 
appeal to the hard sense of the selectman. ‘He 
does a great deal of work, one way and another.” 

‘*Where is he this afternoon ?” Smallwig asked. 

“He went off with Sam. Sam was going to 
catch some fish for supper.”” Tobias gazed down 
the road. ‘There comes Pete now!” 

‘“‘What under the sun is he carrying?” asked 
the selectman, startled to see the young giant 
marching up the road with a strange burden on 
his shoulder. Perhaps he thought he was to be 
the object of some such grotesque hostility as 
Pete had shown the dapper doctor. 

“It’s floodwood,” replied Tobias. ‘He has 
found it on one of the beaches. He lugs home 
something of the kind almost every day. He 
keeps us in firewood in that way; entirely of his 
own accord, too. He never comes back without 
a stick, or slab, or timber of some sort, when he 


but he was very anx- | 


it up summer wr winter. Ihaven’t had to buy a 
|cord of wood since we came here.” 
| ‘Do you never have to send him ?” 

‘*We never do, unless we see him getting rest- 
| less, as he has spells of being, and Sam can’t set 





| him to doing some hard work, and watching him ; 
| then I'll just say, ‘Wonder if Pete has seen any 
| floodwood lately ?? Then away he goes, and he’s 
| sure to walk off his restlessness before we sce him 
| again. I can show you a log he has brought 
which you can’t lift. He must have lugged it a 
couple of miles, when he turned off to the mouth 
‘of the river, and threw it in at low water, to let 
the tide bring it up. He often fetches his flood- 
, wood in that way; sometimes when he has gath- 
ered a pile, he gets Sam to go down with him in 
| the dory and tow it up.” 

“T declare, he’s more useful than I 

thought!” meditated Smallwig. 

By this time Pete was abreast of them 
in the road. In his coarse gray shirt and 
tattered trousers, with the feathers in his 
hat broken and bedraggled, he walked like 
the monarch he imagined himself to be; 
over six feet tall, muscular, straight as an 
Indian, with grave, inscrutable visage, and 
eves looking straight before him, as he 
bore the burden of state in the shape of a 
massy slab well-balanced on his shoulder. 

Without looking at the selectman, or 
speaking to his father, he stepped over a 
gap in the low stone wall, and walked 
along a well-trodden path that led to the 
back door. There be cast down his trophy 
beside the old lobster-traps, and disap- 
peared in the house. 

“He won’t touch it again till morning,” 
remarked Tobias. ‘Then, if it’s dry, he’ll 
take it up and put it into the shed, and 
perhaps cut it up. There comes Sam with 
his pole and his string of fish! two or three 
ruck cod, I should think, as well as cun- 
ners.” 

“TIe’s keepin’ ye in food while Pete 
keeps ye in fuel,” said Smallwig, much 
struck with what he had seen, and still 
saw, for Sam had about as heavy a string 
as he could carry. ‘Wal, Mr. Budstone, 
I don’t blame ye for wantin’ to keep Pete 
to home; an’ I guess the’ won’t be no diffi- 
kilty about it. Though, in def’rence to 
others, I s’pose I shall have to refer the 
matter to the court; then if anything very 
untoward should happen, it can’t be said I 
didn’t do my duty.” 

*“*W hat do the doctors say to it ?” 

“T suppose they will certify as to his condition. 
But you understand it will all be left finally to the 
discretion of the judge.” 

‘Will Dr. Ballston sign a certificate ?”’ Tobias 
demanded. 

“T haint asked him for his signatewer,"”’ Small- 
wig replied,—omitting to mention that Bagshot 
had. 

“T suppose that young doctor will? 

“T should think likely, after what happened 
t’other day.” 

“And Rober—he'll do anything the selectmen 
ask,” said Tobias. ‘I don’t see any way of put- 
ting a stop to this bad business but to rely on the 
good sense and humanity of the judge.” 

“That’s it, that’s it,” replied Smallwig 
pathizingly. 

‘‘When do you think of submitting the case to 
him ?” 

“T s’pose the sooner it’s decided the better. Say 
day after to-morrer.” 

“No! no!” exclaimed the miserable father. 
“The longer it’s delayed the better!” 

Smallwig, who really wished the unpleasant 
matter had never been touched, said he would do 
what he could; and went picking his way out of 
the potato-patch just as Sam stepped over the 
wall. 

‘*What did that man want?” the boy demanded, 
approaching the wheelbarrow, his fishing-pole in 
one hand and his string of fish in the other, with 
the tail-fins of the dark sea-perch dragging over 
the potato-vines. 

“Smallwig? He kind of wanted to see how 
we’re all getting along down here.” The cripple 
tried to speak cheerfully, but couldn't suppress a 
tremor in his tones. 

“I know what he wanted!” exclaimed Sam. 
“It’s about Pete! Now isn’t it?” 

‘Well, yes, my son, now you mention it,—he 
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, sym- 





sets out to find one; and I’ve heard of his rang- 
ing the coast eight or ten miles away. Ie keeps | 


did speak of Pete.” 
Tobias feared to break the news to his family 
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almost as much as if he himself had been guilty of |to ride him!” said Sam, blithely, putting the 


conspiring with the selectmen. But there was no 
evading Saim’s impetuous and persistent questions. 
So he at last admitted all; still endeavoring, how- 
ever, with his characteristic good-nature, to take 
a hopeful view of the situation. 

But Sam broke out violently, ‘‘They never shall 
take him, if I can help it! Not even to see the 
judge! For if they take him to the judge, the 
judge will send him to the asylum. I know a 
place where I can keep him hid, and I'll do it!” 

“That never’ll answer,” replied Tobias. ‘You 
couldn’t keep him hid long, if you should try.” 

“I might, until the five years are up, and he 
has gained a settlement here,” said Sam, in quick, 
low, excited tones. ‘Then, when the selectmen 
find that the expense will come on this town, they 
won't be so fierce for sending him to the asylum.” 

“That’s an idea,” said Tobias, pleased by his 
son’s shrewdness and decision. “But any attempt 
of the sort would only make matters worse. 
Smallwig is really on our side; he’d like to 
see Pete let aione, only he’s afraid to take the 
responsibility. We must keep him friendly.” 

“Tf he’s so friendly, wouldn’t he be glad to 
have Pete out of the way a little while?” And 
Sam repeated, with suppressed energy, “‘I’ll do 
it! I'll do it!” 

“Try other means first,” said his father, sitting 
thoughtful on his wheelbarrow. 

‘*W hat other ?” 

“T’ve thought of one thing we can do, my son. 
They’ve got two doctors on their side; but they 
haven't got Dr. Ballston. He’s pretty well known, 
and I believe a word from him will go a long way 
with the probate judge.” 


Sam caught eagerly at this idea, and wished to | 


start at once to call on the old doctor. 


“After supper will be time enough,” said his | 
father, who was prone to put off action in decisive | 


matters, ‘‘or to-morrow.”’ 

“T’ll go to-night!’ declared Sam. 

“Well, get Pete to take me to the shed, and I'll 
help you dress your fish. Keep cool now, boy!” 

Sam hurried to the house, and presently Pete 
came out. Then Smallwig, if he had been there, 
might have seen how useful the boy could be in a 
way his father had not mentioned. He could be 
egs to the cripple. 

‘*Anchises ?” he said, sententiously, coming to 
him in the potato-patch. 

He had been a good classical scholar before his 
mind was unbalanced; and he remembered the 
story of pious Aineas, on a certain trying occasion, 
carrying his aged father on his back, and he liked 
to allude to it whenever he performed a similar 
filial service. 

But Mr. Budstone did not choose to act the part 
of old Anchises on this occasion. 

“No; I'll ride in my carriage,”’ he said, seating 
himself comfortably. And Pete, lifting the bar- 
row by the handles, wheeled him to the shed. 

That evening Sam burst abruptly into the office 
of old Dr. Ballston, and stood panting in his 
presence for a moment before he could speak. 

**Well, who’s sick now ?”’ asked the doctor. 

‘““Nobody—my folks sent me because—have you 
heard what they are going to do with our Pete!” 
gasped out Sam. 

‘“‘Who? your folks?” said the doctor, smiling 
at the boy’s agitation. 

“No; the selectmen. They want to put him in 
the asylum !” and Sam stammered forth his story. 

“T suspected as much,” slowly responded the 
old doctor. “But don’t you worry, my young 
friend. I don’t believe they can accomplish it,— 
unless it is on account of that little trick he played 
the young man who drives a sulky,” he added, 
thoughtfully. 

Others might refer to Dr. Russet by name and 
title, or call him simply the “‘doctor,” but he was 
always “the young man who drove a sulky,” with 
the grimly humorous old man, who had, per- 
haps, almost too much contempt for the youthful 
aspirant after some of his own well-established 
practice. 

“Do you think they can send him—just for 
that ?”’ inquired Sam. 

“That, as I was saying, was very unlucky,” 
said Dr. Ballston. ‘If some respectable, elderly 
physician in a buggy had been in the place of that 
young person who drives the sulky, it would have 
been nothing; merely an adventure to laugh at. 
As it is, they’ll make the most of it. But we 
may balk them yet.” 

“You haven't signed their paper!” exclaimed 
Sam, hopefully. 

“Tf I haven't, it isn’t because I haven’t had a 
chance,”’ said the old doctor, with a smile. 

‘My father thought you might write something 
in Pete’s favor, to have influence with the judge; 
or maybe go yourself and say a word for him, 
when the time comes,” said Sam. 

“T’ll go if Ican; and I'll write a line for you, 
any way. I think we can manage it. Keep a 
stiff upper lip, my boy!” 

He spoke with cheering sympathy, making tears 
of joy and hope rush to the boy’s eyes; then 
turned to light his kerosene lamp (for they had 
been talking in the twilight) and consider what 
he should write. 

It did not take him long to scribble off a page 
of letter paper, after he got started. He folded it, 
put it in an envelope, and handed it to Sam. 

“There!” said he, “if I am not able to be pres- 
ent at the hearing, this may answerevery purpose. 
Let whoever goes with Pete hand it to the judge.” 

‘*Whoever else goes with him, I shall, if I have 








| precious paper in his pocket. 


That paper gave the family great encourage- 
ment. But when, on the following day, word 
was received from Smallwig that arrangements 
had been made for taking Pete to see the judge 
on the morning after, the nearness of the event 
roused again all their fears. 

‘*We must be very careful and not let him know 
what’s going on,” said Tobias. ‘If he suspects, 
there may be trouble.” 

“Let there be trouble, then!” exclaimed the 
impetuous Sam. 

“No, no!” said his father. “Everything may 
depend on his good behavior. Now, keep down 
that high tide of temper that drowns your judg- 
ment, my boy, and let me manage.” 

“T shall never see him again!” moaned the 
mother, sitting and wiping her tears with her 
apron. “If they take him away in the morning, I 
shall never see my child in his home again!” 

Although twenty-five or six years old, the over- 
grown Pete was still more especially the ‘‘child” 
of her motherly care and tenderness than either 
Sam or Jane had been since they were babies. 
And, poor as that home was, it seemed to hera 
cruel hardship to take him from it, even to place 
him in the best institution in the world. 

(To be continued.) 
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WITHIN THE HEART. 


Within our lives of conscious care 
There lies another, fair and sweet, 
All gracious sanctities are there, 
And trust, and consecration mete; 
A heaven that lieth not apart, 
A spirit world within the heart. 
—Augusta Cooper Bristol. 
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For the Companion. 


LIB. 


The first time I ever saw Elizabeth Dill, she was 
hanging to the boot of a stage coach in the Rocky 
Mountains. I was climbing up a narrow, rocky pass, 
and the coach was coming down. As it passed me, I 
caught sight of a pale-faced, scrawny little figure, in 
a dirty calico dress, holding to the straps of the boot 
behind. Her tangled yellow hair was flying out in 
the breeze, and her bare feet just escaped the rocks 
in the road. 

I sat down on a rock, and watched the clumsy coach 
until it went rolling and swaying around a curve in 
the pass. Here the girl dropped lightly to the ground, 
and came toward me, kicking up the dust as she 
quickly advanced. 

A hundred yards or more ahead of me there stood 
a rough log-cabin, te the door of which, before the 
girl reached me, there came a slatternly woman, with 
a dirty baby in her arms, and called, in a sharp, rasp- 
ing voice, “Lib! You Lib Dill! Whar on airth air 

e?” 

The child was within ten feet of me when the 
woman called. In reply she cried out, in an injured 
and irritated tone, ‘‘Here I be!” 

“What ye been doin’? Oh, I know, hangin’ on to 
the stage, like the tom-boy ye air! Want another 
lickin’, eh?” 

“I don't keer fer yer lickin’s!” cried the child, toss- 
ing her unkempt head defiantly, while a frown came 
over her thin face. 

“Well, you better care, miss!” cried the woman, 
angrily. 

The girl stood directly in front of me now, fearless 
and unabashed. With one swift, angry movement 
of her right hand, she stripped her thin white arm of 
the loose calico sleeve that covered it, and held it out 
before me. 

“Look there, and there, and there!” she cried, 
pointing her finger at three long, discolored marks 
on the upper part of herarm. “Do you think I keer 
fer any of her lickin’s after that?” she asked, with 
an expression pitiful to see in the face of a girl of 
fourteen years. 

“What ye doin’, Lib Dill?” screamed the woman. 
“TI see ye, an’ ye’d better look out!” 

“I said I was going to show them marks to every- 
body I could, long as they was there,” said Lib to 
me. “She give ’em to me fer breakin’ an old cracked 
teacup. It aint fair fer her to lick me like that fer 
an old cup, is it, mister?” 

There came a wistful expression to the child’s face, 
a wistful and pathetic quaver in her thin voice, as 
she pointed with her bare arm toward the stage 
coach, which had appeared again on a distant part of 
the pass. 

“Do you know, mister, that if I could only do it, 
I'd hang on to that old coach some time till it had 
carried me clean away from here?’ 

“And leave your parents?” I asked. 

“Parrents!” she sneered. “Them aint my par- 
rents; wouldn’t own ’em if they was. She aint no 
kin at all, an’ her man’s only some forty-fifth cousin 
or other of my dead-an’-gone mother; but they’re 
jist as much kin as I want ’em to be.” 

The words were uttered with scorn, and on Lib’s 
face was a malignant look that no young girl’s face 
should wear. 

Unmindful of the woman’s command to “Come 
right straight here!” Lib sat down on a rock near 
me, rested her chin in one of her thin hands, and 
asked, ‘‘Where you from?” 

“From New England,” I said. 

“Purty country, aint it?” 

“Very pretty indeed, at this time of the year.” It 
was then October. ‘Have you ever been East?” I 
asked. 

“Me!” Lib laughed that unpleasant laugh again. 
She stood on a bowlder, and pointed far away to the 
west, to where a long line of mountain peaks rose 
dark and unbroken in the distance. 

‘‘Mister,” she said, “I aint never been beyond them 
mountings in all the days of my life. Crystal City 
lays at the foot o’ that range, an’ I was born there. 
That stage coach goin’ down this pass ’ll be further 
east by noon than I ever was. From this rock I can 
see further north an’ south than I ever was. Me 
been East? Better ask if I aint been ter college too!” 





“I don’t suppose you have a school here,” I said, 
as gently as I could. 

“Mister, I’m the only boy or girl of school age or 
size in ten mile o’ here. Have you any children, 
mister?” ° 

“T have three,” I said. 

“Got a little girl, mebbe?” 

“Yes,” I said, ‘‘a little girl,” thankful that she was 
not as this child was. 

“Mebbe she’s ’bout my size, mister?” 

“She is,” I said. 

“Well, now, mister,” said Lib, slowly and deliber- 
ately, “show would you like fer her to be like me? 
How would you like fer her to be licked fer nothin’, 
like I am?” 

I shuddered at the mere suggestion of such dread 
contingencies. Lib went on: e 

“You wouldn’t like it, hey? I reckon not. Well, 
I do hope that little girl of yourn ’ll never be like I 
am, nor what I’m likely to be when I grow up.” 

The pathos and hopelessness in her voice brought 
tears to my eyes. 

“And, mister, do ye know I'd walk, I’d crawl, away 
from this place this day if it wasn’t fer—fer”— 

Her ragged sleeve went up to her eyes; her head, 
held high in defiance until now, dropped low; her 
voice faltered as she went on: 

“If it wasn’t for Laty.” 

“And who is Laty?” 

“The baby that that there woman held in her arms 
when she come to the door. Her baby, itis. He’s 
the cunnin’est little thing! an’ he loves me, he does. 
He puts his arms round my neck, an’ says so plain as 
anything. Don’t you want to see him? He aint a 
bit afraid of strangers, and he Itkes men folks. She 
thinks a sight of Laty, she does; so does Laty’s pa.” 

The woman here came out to the cabin, with the 
adored Laty in her arms. Lib and I went forward to 
meet them. The woman’s face was harsh and for- 
bidding. 

*“What’s she ben tellin’ you, mister?” she asked. 
“A pack of lies, I'll be bound. The truth aint in her, 
no, it aint. Now you git up to the cabin, miss, an’ 
mind Laty. I’m goin’ to tell yer pa on ye, an’ you’ll 
see what you’ll git then.” 

“My paw !” cried Lib. 
an’ you know it.”’ 

“Sass-box?’’ was all the answer the woman vouch- 
safed to this outburst from Lib. 

I stayed three weeks in Jack Lane’s cabin, for it 
was the only habitation within two miles of the 
place, and in those three weeks I saw enough to con- 
vince me that poor Lib had not told “a pack of lies” 
in describing her sufferings. Her life with the Lanes 
was ahardone. They were maliciously and wilfully 
cruel to her. More than once did I intercede to save 
her from the cruelty of Jack and ’Mandy Lane. 

Her devotion to baby Lathan did not win from his 
parents any corresponding kind for Lib, his will- 
ing slave. I often met her carrying the heavy baby 
around in her weak arms on the mountain trails. 

“We have real good times when we’re off by our 
two selves,” Lib said to me one day. ‘We talk to 
each other so! I’m goin’ to make a man of Laty 
some day; he aint goin’ to be like the things there 
are round here. He’s goin’ to have schoolin’, an’ go 
out "mong decent folks, an’ be somebody in the 
world. Aint he purty when he’s fixed up?’’ 

He was “fixed up” that day. He had on a new 
pink calico dress, clumsily made, and a long-sleeved 
white apron. His hands and face were clean, his 
yellow hair lay in what Lib called a “tumble curl” 
on top of his head. I had never seen him looking so 
pretty before. Lib had twined a wreath of moun- 
tain flowers around his head, and pinned a bunch of 
them in front of his coarse white apron. 

When the time came for me to go away, Lib fol- 
lowed me far down the dusty road, unmindful of 
*Mandy’s shrilly uttered commands to “come right 
straight back!” 

“You had better not go too far, Lib,” I said, when 
we had walked about half a mile; “‘’*Mandy will be 
so severe with you.” 

“Oh, well, what if she is?” asked Lib, wearily; 
but her voice had none of its old defiant ring, and 
her bright eyes were red and downcast. 

“TI should be sorry to have you suffer on my ac- 
count,” I said. 

“Oh, I don’t mind it, but I reckon I’ll go back now; 
Laty might need me. I jest thought I'd like to goa 
piece with you. I been thinkin’ ’bout that little girl 
o’ yourn to-day, an’ I thought I’d kind o’ like to send 
her somethin’. I’ve got it in this little box. It aint 
much of anything, but mebbe she’ll like it, comin’ so 
fer like.” 

Lib held out a small, flat pasteboard box. In it 
was a bunch of pressed mountain flowers, tied to- 
gether with a bit of faded green ribbon—Lib’s one 
treasured bit of feminine finery. 

“Well, good-by, mister!” she said. ‘You've took 
more notice of me than most folks takes, an’ I won’t 
fergit ye; an’ l’ll try to remember some o’ the things 
you’ve said ’bout me bein’ patient an’ good, an’ all 
that. They’ll do to tell Laty some day. I reckon 
I’m ’bout as good as I’llever be. This aint much of 
a place fer folks to grow decent in. If anything 
should ever happen to Laty, I’d run away from here.” 

My heart ached for the forlorn little creature, as I 
watched her climbing the mountains in her rags, 
while I held in my hand the one poor possession she 
valued most. 

My business took me to a small mining camp, five 
miles distant, where I was to remain for a month. 
It was the first of December before I could set a day 
for my departure. I intended starting on the third. 
On the afternoon of the second, signs of a storm 
were seen in the low-hanging clouds that hid the 
snow-covered mountain peaks. The snow lay smooth 
and white on all the mountain sides, and it was 
feared that another fall would make the mountain 
roads impassable. 

I watched with dismay that gathering storm on the 
afternoon of the third. By three o’clock it was 
snowing fast; the short day was nearly done; it was 
growing dark in the narrow gulch; the wind moaned 
up and down the long, black caiions; the stunted 
pines bent low; the mountains seemed frowning 
down on the helpless little mining camp, and the 
snow fell faster and faster. 

I sat by the window of the office in the little moun. 
tain hotel and watched the daylight disappear. By 
four o’clock it was gone and the storm had increased. 


“Jack Lane aint my pap, 











“Tt’s darker ’n a stack o’ black cats, an’ the wind’s 
blowin’ a reg’lar cyclone,” said the landlord, at nine 
o’clock. 

At ten o’clock he and I sat alone by the office stove. 
The wind had gone down a little and it had stopped 
snowing. I was waiting to hear the conclusion of a 
“yarn” the garrulous landlord was telling me. 

“An’ sir,” he was saying, “if you'll b’leeve me, 
that thar ole cattymount jist natchelly riz up an’— 
great Scotland! did ye hear that?” 

He jumped to his feet and stood still, in a listening 
attitude. 

“What is it?” I asked, eagerly; “I did not”— 

“Sh-sh-sh!” he held his red and calloused hand up 
as a sign of silence, and tip-toed gently toward the 
door. Sharp and clear arose a prolonged cry as of 
one in pain. 

“Somebody’s in trouble!” cried the landlord, as he 
hurriedly thrust a lighted candle into his lantern, 
threw on his great coat of buffalo-skims and started 
for the door. 

I followed him, pulling on my overcoat and mittens 
asI went. We had taken but a few steps from the 
door when the cry was repeated. I could not tell 
from whence it came, but my companion’s sense of 
hearing was more acute and better trained than 
mine. 

“It’s from the Red Mountain trail,” he said, ‘‘an’ 
the person that’s doin’ the yellin’ is gittin’ mighty 
weak.” 

Very weak, indeed, was the person whose pitiful 
ery we had heard. We found her half-buried in a 
great drift of snow far up the mountain side. As we 
bent over her the rays of the lantern fell across the 
thin, pale face of Elizabeth Dill,—thinner than ever, 
and paler from the suffering she had endured that 
night. 

She had fallen prostrate and was too much ex- 
hausted to rise. A ragged old cloak was wrapped 
around her and a thin shawl had fallen from her tan- 
gled yellow hair. A lantern lay by her side, but its 
light was out. 

She could not speak until we had carried her down 
to the little hotel and chafed her chilled form for a 
long time. Her first words were, “Jack Lane— 
"Mandy! Git adoctor an’ go to them. Let me be. 
Go to them an’ to Laty. He’s all alone. Poor little 
feller! Poor Jack! Poor ’Mandy!” 

A dozen men were soon fighting their way through 
the drifts to the Lane cabin, five miles distant. It 
was midnight before Lib could tell her sorrowful 
story; and then it was told with sobs and tears. 

“It was only a little after dark,” she said. “We 
was all settin’ in the front room. Laty was in my 
lap an’, some way or other, I let the little feller fall. 
Of course Jack an’ ’Mandy was mad. I don’t blame 
‘em; an’ I didn’t mind it much when Jack whipped 
me with the ramrod of his gun. I'd ought to ’ave 
been keerful. "Mandy was so mad she driv me out 
into the shed-room. You know how that is, mister,” 
Lib said, turning to me. 

“It runs back right up agin the mountain, an’ 
there’s a cave off the end of it where Jack keeps his 
taters an’ turnips in winter. It was real snug in 
the cave, an’ old Tobe, Jack’s dog, was in there. 
I snuggled up to him, an’ cried ’cause I’d hurt 
Laty. 

“Purty soon the front room door opened a little an’ 
Laty came toddlin’ into the shed-room. I could see 
Jack an* "Mandy playin’ checkers by the fire, an’ they 
didn’t notice Laty. I slipped out an’ ketched the lit- 
tle feller up in my arms. ‘You poor little feller,’ I 
says, ‘Lib didn’t go to hurt you; Lib loves you better 
’n anything else on earth!’ 

“Then he coo-cooed in his cunnin’ little way, an’ 
laid his wet little cheeks on mine in a way that like 
to ’ave broke my heart. I was standin’ in the cave- 
door, holdin’ him so, when there come an awful roar. 
I saw Jack an’’Mandy jump up, scared like, an’ I 
stepped back into the cave with Laty, an’ then”— 

Here Lib quite broke down, and cried for a long 
time before she said: 

“Well, the next minute everything was pitch dark. 
Jack nor ’Mandy nor the cabin nor nothin’ was to be 
seen. There was the awfullest roarin’ an’ crashin’ 
ever Iheerd. Me an’ Laty an’ Tobe all cuddled up 
in a corner of the cave, scared out of our seven 
senses. 

“After awhile I crawled to the cave door. The 
snow an’ wind was blowin’ in. The cabin was gone; 
there wasn’t a sign of it. Then I knowed there’d 
been a snow-slide. 

“I yelled an’ yelled for Mandy an’ Jack, but there 
wa’n’t no answer at first. By-and-by I heerd some 
one cryin’. Jack’s lantern was in the cave. He'd 
jest been in there, coverin’ up the things with old rags 
an’ straw, an’ we always kept matches on a shelf in 
there. I got the lantern an’ lighted it; then I covered 
Laty all up good with the rags an’ straw, an’ made 
Tobe lay down by him. 

“Then I started out, an’ I found "Mandy wedged 
in ’mong some rocks ’bout a hundred yards down the 
mountain. She was cryin’ an’ goin’ on awful, poor 
woman! The way she tuk on ’bout Laty was awful. 
She couldn’t stand, an’ I couldn’t get her up to the 
cave. 

“««*Mandy,’ says J, at last, ‘I’m goin’ down to Crys- 
tal Camp for help.’ ; 

“*You can’t,’ says she, awful feeble like. 

“<«] kin,’ says I, ‘an’ I’m goin’, too. An’ now, 
*Mandy,’ says I, ‘you jest brace up till I git back; 
you jest think o’ Laty. You’re his ma an’ he needs 
you; think o’ that. An’, ’Mandy,’ says I, ‘if I don’t 
git back, an’ you git out o’ here all right, you remem- 
ber that Lib Dill aint no hard feelin’s agin you nor 
Jack; an’ if I do git back, an’ you don’t git out o’ 
here, you remember to your last breath that Lib Dill 
will be a mother to your baby.’ 

“Then I brought straw an’ rags an’ covered her 
up the best I could. She lay still, cryin’ an’ goin’ on 
fit to break one’s heart. I bent over her an’ said, 
‘Good-by, "Mandy; I’m goin’.’ 

“She never said a word, but she flung her one free 
arm round my neck an’ kissed me, an’ that made it all 
right ’tween me an’ Mandy Lane. Livin’ or deud, | 
aint nothin’ agin her. 

“I went back to the cave, and made Tobe lay down 
by Laty. ‘Don’t you move,’ says I to the dog, and he 
won’t. They'll tind him an’ Laty all covered up under 
straw an’ rags behind a tater box in a corner of the 
cave where Laty can’t get out. I aint worried none 
*bout him, but, O Jack! O ’Mandy! 
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“Yes,” said Lib, wearily, a little later, “I did have 
an awful pull to git here; but I knowed ev’ry foot of 
the way. It was lucky I snatched my old cloak and 
shawl when ’Mandy drove me out, or I'd froze.” 

Before noon the next day Silas Ray, the landlord, 
came down from the mountain carrying baby Laty 
tenderly in his strong arms. The child was asleep 
with the tears on his pretty face. Lib reached up her 
arms for the baby. Silas laid him gently down by 
her side and said, “I reckon you’ve as good a right 
to him as anybody now. They’re bringin’ his father 
an’ mother down—dead.” 

My interest in the brave girl and her forlorn charge 
led me to take them with me when I left Crystal 
Camp, and I finally turned them over to some wealthy 
friends of mine in the East, who were both willing 
and able to provide for them. 

This was ten years ago. A few days since I re- 
ceived a letter from Lib Dill, who is now a school 
teacher in a new town of one of our Western States, 
in which she says that Laty has grown to be a bright 
and good boy, and that she hopes to make a good 
man of him yet. 

She also alludes to a certain young farmer, between 
whom and herself there appears to have sprung up a 
mutual interest, which has led to plans which, if car- 
ried out, will result in her having a home of her own. 
“We are all—Laty and the farmer and I’—she says, 
“very happy in planning for the future that promises 
so fair.” J. L. HARBOUR. 
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OUR NEIGHBOR. 


Our neighbor, who? our duty to him, what? 
In palace dwells he, or in humble cot? 
Where’er he dwells, *tis he, we must confess, 
Whom we can aid; our duty is to bless. 

—Prof. 8. M. DeMeritt. 
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remember that | carefuuy svoked to my sun, 2 double- | 
barrelled fowling-picce, and that I made up a number 
of cartridges, ready for iinmediate use. 

The fact was that I was utterly unused to such sol- 
itude, and I can never adequately describe how long 
that first day seemed to me. I had my horse, “Dick,” 
to look out for, and spent what seemed hours attend- 
ing to him, shifting his hobble rope, and taking him 
to drink at the creek. 

I then cooked some “damper,” a kind of hastily 
mixed bread, and boiled a quantity of corned beef 
for my shepherds, who came to the hut every second 
day for a supply of food. Indeed, I quite exhausted 
my occupations, and yet found hours of idle time on 
my hands before nightfall. 

Save my horse, there was but a single other living 
creature at the hut, a large mastiff which Rose had 
left behind him, chained to a ring just outside the 
door. His name, I had been told, was ‘‘Roger,”’ his 
eyes were bloodshot, nd altogether he was so ugly a_ 
brute to look at, that I had half resolved to shoot | 
him. His presence at my door gave me a certain | 
sense of security, however, and I decided to spare | 
his life for a few days at least. | 





The night seemed longer and more dispiriting than 
the day. I slept fitfully, but was a prey to a thousand 
nocturnal fancies, and started at the least noise. 

It rained a little during the night, and there was _ 
fog and drizzle in the morning, but the jaarings 
(cockatoos) were squalling noisily along the creek. 
Accordingly, shortly after kindling a fire, I heard 
ducks quacking in the water holes. 

Thinking I might secure a brace of them, I drew 
out the heavy charges of kangaroo shot from my 
gun, and replaced them with smaller pellets, and 
went in the direction of the ducks. 

It was quite foggy. Crows were cawing here and 
there; I got a glimpse of several of them, flying 
about in the fog. In voiee, color, and size they much 
re bled the crow of other lands. 








some black feliow and that his master was probably 
not far away. 

But a new-comer has everything tolearn. I caught 
up my gun and standing in the doorway took aim and 
snapped first one barrel and then the other. Both 
missed fire. The fog, or wet from the bushes at the 
creek, had spoiled the priming. At the instant of | 
snapping the second lock, I saw, through the fog, two | 
black fellows emerge from the shed, at the very hole 
into which I had looked ten minutes before, and 
come walking toward the hut. They had their spears, 
shields, and waddies, and were painted as these fel- | 
lows usually dress their bodies when on some bloody 
errand. 

One can scarcely imagine the horrible effect pro- 
duced by a few bars and circles of white clay pigment 
along the ribs, down the limbs, and about the cheeks 
of the stark black bodies of these men. For it seems 





| as if the bony skeleton were projected forward from 


the flesh. 

A shudder passed through me at sight of them. I 
knew so little of the habits of these people and their 
modes of fighting, that I was quite at a loss how to 
understand the movement. 

Probably they had showed themselves to prevent 
my shooting their dog. But what circumstance had 


| prevented them from spearing me when I passed so 


near their hiding-place a little before, I cannot guess. 
Possibly they saw my gun well in hand, and their 
courage failed them. 

“White pella no shootum!” they exclaimed, and 
holding up their hands, pretended to laugh good- 
naturedly, as they came toward the hut. 

I stepped hastily inside the door, threw back the 
locks of both barrels, brushed out the damp priming, 
and poured fresh powder in from a flask on my table. 

When I looked out again, the two worthies had 
stopped at_a distance of twenty yards, and were 
watching my dog; for he was growling savagely and 
making strenuous efforts to break loose. 





caught my gun and with the butt of it gave him a 
second blow which must have nearly or quite broken 
his skull. I then leaped to the door, for I heard a 
frightful outery outside. 

The dog was loose. He had hold of the larger of 


| the blacks who seemed to be trying with both hands 


to choke the dog. The other dog was leaping at the 
mastiff, biting him. 

The combatants were by this time fifty or sixty 
feet from the door. The black was partly bending 


| over, partly lying on the dog, with his back to me. I 


took a hurried aim and fired the right barrel, when 
the black sprang over the dogs and fell; but the mas- 
tiff had lost his hold, and before I could reach them, 
the black rose and ran, the dogs following him off 
past the bark shed. 

I did not follow him, for by this time I felt anxious 
| to know how the man inside was getting on. I found 
him insensible still, and bleeding both from his nose 
and ears. Judging that he would do no more fighting 
for a time, I drew him out into the yard and left 
him. The mastiff came back, and I found it hard to 
prevent him from throttling the unconscious native. 
| The rascal breathed regularly ; I concluded that he 
| would live—if allowed to live. His spear was stick- 
| ing in the rear wall of the hut; and four others lay 
| about the door, with both their shields and two wad- 
| dies. 

Meantime, Dick had taken alarm at the commotion 
| and slipped his tether. I shut the mastiff up in the 

hut, took my gun, and went to catch the horse. I 
had nearly half a mile to go, and when I got back 
| with him, my black friend had disappeared. It is 
| possible, indeed, that he may have been shamming 
| unconsciousness when I drew him out of the hut. 

I had received no injuries in the affray, except 
' some slight bruises in falling over the bench; and so 
far from being dismayed by the attack, it gave me 
courage. In fact, I never felt much afraid of the 
| blacks afterward. 


AMONG THE BLACK FELLOWS IN 1846. 
In THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 
A Visit from “Billy Jack.” 


I had been at my newly purchased “run” but a few days when 
an incident occurred which astonished and alarmed me very 
much, for I had been assured by the previous tenant, of whom 
I had taken the run, with the fifteen hundred head of sheep on 
it, that the neighboring blacks were harmless, and that their 
worst offence would probably be the occasional theft of sheep. 

But in 1846 I was a “fresh” in Victoria, as a new settler was 
called, or what in the American West would be termed a ‘“‘ten- 
derfoot.” I was a young emigrant, and had been only two 
months in Australia. I had seven hundred pounds in my 
pocket, and desired to invest it in sheep, and so make a fortune 
in a few years. 

There were many opportunities for investments, even in those 
early days. I had been ashore in the then infant town of Mel- 
bourne only two days when I saw the “run,” or sheep farm, on 
Wallaby Creek—destined to be the scene of my future efforts 
as a farmer—advertised on the door of a new shop. Relying 
quite too much on the word of the seller, I purchased it, and 
paid for the land at once. As a natural result of such incautious 
haste, I found myself—after journeying out to my new place 
from Melbourne, a distance of a hundred and fifty miles—con- 
fronted by a number of disagreeable problems. The run was 
rather sterile and droughty during a large part of the year, and 
my flock of sheep was in lean condition. 

The location and scenery, however, were pretty, even pictur- 
esque. My run lay along the plain on the north bank of the 
creek,—a tributary of the Goulburn River,—where were many 
noble gum and box-wood trees, while in the background, thick- 
ets of scrub and broad purple patches of “pig-face’” bushes 
stretched away to the crest of a low range of hills. 

My abode was a slab hut, fifteen feet by ten. There was a 
bark shed at a distance of a hundred yards from the hut, and 
around it several hurdle-yards, folds, or corrals. The run itself 
comprised an area of sixty or seventy square miles, and the 
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UNEXPECTED ATTACK. 


About a month after this I learned that the larger 
and older of the two natives was a notorious character in the 
Goulburn tribe. Among the settlers he was known by the name 
of “Billy Jack,” and was thought to have been concerned in sev- 
eral crimes. He was still about the country, apparently none 
the worse for the shot which I had lodged in his back, and I 
half-looked for a second visit from him; but he never came near 
me again. 

It is almost unnecessary to state that the old mastiff rose to 
a high position in my esteem; he was a much better dog than 
he looked to be. FREDERIC R. COWAN. 
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For the Companion. 


A MORNING IN BENARES. 


Benares, on the Ganges, in the province of Oude, India, is 
said to be the oldest known habitation of man in the world, 
and time and tradition have sanctified the city in the Hindu 
mind down even to its very dust. It has ever been the head- 
quarters of religion, even before the great reformer, Buddha, 
preached to the Hindus, hundreds of years before our era. 

There existed at that time a form of worship, combined with 
caste,—a monstrous superstition and idolatry,—a religion 
evolved out of the cries of early humanity to something exter. 
nal to itself. Buddha broke down all this. He destroyed caste, 
set aside the priesthood, abolished sacrifice and empty forms, 
and, appealing only to man’s intellect and conscience, set up his 
great principle of absorption into the Deity, instead of prom- 
ising a heaven of conscious souls. 

Buddhism now numbers more followers than any other re- 
ligion in the world; but though Benares was the cradle into 
which it was born, and from which it spread all over India, and 
thence eastward even to Japan, it has been expelled from the 
land which gave it birth, and Brahminism, with all its disgust- 
ing practices, has resumed its ancient place and authority. 

When one probes beneath the surface of this mystic religion, 
one finds a reality rotten to the core. The glowing poetry and 
sublime imagery of the Vedas, and the prehistoric sacred works 
of India, should be sources of the highest aspirations and a deep- 





sheep, divided into two flocks, each in charge of a 
hired shepherd, were now several miles from the hut. 

The two shepherds had agreed to remain with me 
at an annual salary of fifty pounds each, but the 
overseer, a Scotchman named Rose, appeared to be 
in great haste to put me into possession, and go to 
Melbourne. 

As I had decided to dispense with the services of 
an overseer, and discharge the duties of that office 
myself, there seemed no necessity of his remaining. 
So early the following morning I saw him depart by 
the same dray and team which had taken me out 
into “the bush.” 

It was by Rose that I had been assured of the 
wholly inoffensive character of the aborigines who 
still, in considerable numbers, infested the plains 
and river valleys of this portion of the Port Phillip 
District, as it was then called—now the colony of 
Victoria. And, indeed, the few black fellows whom 
I had seen about the streets of Melbourne seemed to 
be harmless and good-natured. 

From circumstances which came later to my know- 
edge, in my life at Wallaby Creek, I have good rea- 
son to think that the overseer, Rose, had, shortly 
before the time of my taking possession, had trouble 
with the natives, and had probably done them some 
injury, which roused their animosity against him. 
This may have been the reason of his haste to leave. 

Or it may be, as I have heard hinted, that there 
was a plot on his part—for I did not like the appear- 
ance of the fellow—to get me into difficulty with the 
blacks, in the expectation that from fear or from 
losses, I would soon be willing to sell my hasty pur- 
chase at a sacrifice. Tricks of this sort were common. 

At any rate, I was left alone at my hut on the very 
morning after my arrival from town. When the 
overseer had bidden me farewell, I sat down on a log 
near the hut door, and watched the bullock dray 
move away. There were four speckled cattle, and a 
driver wearing a broad cabbage-tree hat. Behind 
the cart walked Rose and another “passenger” on 
his way to the distant town. 

Very soon the dray disappeared from view among 
the scrub, and then I began to realize that I was 
alone in this vast, far-southern continent, where for 
years I must live and work hard, if I hoped ever to 
see home and friends again, with a competence in my 
‘pocket. 

The day was pleasant, the sun bright and warm, 


Suddenly a wigilopka, the first I had ever heard, 
burst forth into his loud, jeering laugh, and I saw 
the bird fly from a tree close in front of me. The set- 
tlers called it the “laughing jackass.” 

A very large bird, which, from the glimpse I had 
of it, I decided must be an emu, started up, and ran 
away from the opposite bank of the creek, us I ap- 
proached. Game seemed plentiful that wet morning 
all about the place. In a few moments the ducks 
flew up out of the creek, and out of range before I 
had sighted them. Seeing no others, I turned back, 
thinking that I would first prepare my breakfast, 
and then shoot for an hour or two. 

Going back, I passed near the long bark shed, a 
loose, tumble-down structure, built of poles and 
sheets of bark off the gums. I probably went within 
twenty feet of the corner of it, and had passed ita 
few steps, when I heard a slight noise either inside 
of it, or behind it, I could not tell which. It wasa 
peculiar sound. 

I stopped short and looked back. I could see a 
part of the interior of the shed, but as I saw nothing, 
I supposed that the noise might have been made by a 
crow or some other bird on the roof. So I went on 
to the hut, a distance of a hundred yards, and set the 
coffee to brew, and cut the fat pork to fry. 

I heard the mastiff growl once or twice, a thing he 
had not done during the night, but I concluded it was 
because of an emu or a kangaroo which he sighted 
or smelled. 

Meantime, the ducks came back into the creek close 
by. I heard them quacking again and sat down to eat 
my breakfast in haste, in order to try for another 
shot; but I had not swallowed many mouthfuls when 
old Roger suddenly burst forth, barking and growling 
furiously. 

Knowing there must be something unusual in sight, 
I ran to the door and saw the apparent cause of the 
outburst in another dog with a very bushy tail, which 
stood sniffing toward the hut about half-way to the 
bark shed. 

I had heard of the native Australian dog, or dingo; 
and it came into my mind that this was one of them, 
and also that he had better be disposed of at once; 
for the shepherds had told me that they were blood- 
thirsty little brutes and often made havoc among the 
sheep and lambs. 

With more experience I should have known that 





but somehow the country had a wild, strange look. 
A certain feeling of uneasiness stole over me, and I 





the true wild dog would never have exposed himself 


One of them raised his spear as if to throw it at 
the dog; the other said, ‘‘T/ago, tlago!”” (no, no!) 
Then they seemed to consult. Of course I was ex- 
cited; for I felt by no means certain that my gun 
would not again miss fire; and the blacks held their 
weapons in a manner that convinced me that they 
would use them very handily. 

At length I said, “What black fellows want?” 
imitating as nearly as I could the jargon which I had 
been told held the place of a common language be- 
tween the settlers and the natives. 

They seemed somewhat disconcerted by the ques- 
tion and laughed in a forced, unnatural manner, look- 
ing at each other. I repeated my query. 

One of them then replied, “Give black pella bacca ;” 
and the other immediately added, ‘‘S’pose give plenty 
bacca.” They had evidently associated with the 
whites and understood many of our words. One 
of them was a heavy-set, powerful fellow, very mus- 
cular for a black. The other was much more slender, 
but of good height and lithe of limbs and seemed 
quite young. 

A year later I should have at once ordered them 
off, knowing that they were only watching for a 
chance to attack me without exposing themselves to 
danger. But I was then so ignorant of their ways 
as to think that they perhaps meant no harm. 

As I wished to be on good terms with them, I said, 
“Very well; you stay there; I will give ‘bacca.’” 

I had a box of common fig tobacco set on a 
shelf along the side of the hut, and stepped back to 
get some from it. The cover was nailed on, and I 
was obliged to take a hammer and knock it off; but 
with the first strokes of the hammer, I heard a fierce 
snarl from old Roger, a sharp snapping sound, and a 
rattle of the dog-chain, as if he had broken it. 

Whirling around quickly, as a man will at such an 
alarm, I saw the younger of the two at the door, in 
the very act of launching his spear at me; but the 
doorway was narrow; the shaft of his spear grazed 
against the post as he threw it, and it went aside. 

We were not more than eight or ten feet apart 
and we clinched each other instantly. 

I had the hammer still in my right hand; there had 
been no time to drop it for my gun. We fell across 
a bench and struek against the table of the hut. 

The black had the better hold, but my right hand 
coming free, I contrived to deal him a blow on the 
head with the hammer which stunned him for a mo- 





| to a shot so near a hut, and that this was the dog of 


ment. His grip relaxed, when, springing up, I 


ly religious life. But of the millions of natives who 
profess to follow those teachings, and of the millions 
of pilgrims who daily journey to Benares, hardly one 
seems to have a true conception of what was ideal, 
spiritual, or religious in the ancient belief. Little is 
left of this ennobling creed but the ignoble ruins of a 
ceremonial, a superstition, and an idolatry, confined, 
rigorous, and hopeless as the tomb. 

One day,—it was a great festival,—we went at sun- 
rise to the Ganges to see the pilgrims bathe inits holy 
waters. This surely is one of the most startling and 
wondrous sights in the world! The city as we en- 
tered was illumined with a soft, rosy light, the streets 
were thronged with natives streaming down to the 
river in thousands through the dusty streets and under 
dust-laden trees. The dress of the pilgrims consisted 
of the lightest drapery, of most beautiful colors, 
loosely worn. 

Many of the pilgrims, no doubt, came from homes 
far away in the remote parts of India. What a 
strength of faith—irrational faith to be sure—was 
there! How wildly their hearts were throbbing! for 
they had been waiting and lenging for this day for a 
long time, perhaps for all their lives, 

Every day came the pilgrims in crowds to this sa- 
cred city, to become purified by bathing in the sacred 
waters of the Ganges. Out of a population of three 
hundred thousand, half of them are pilgrims, ever 
shifting. 

We leave our carriage as we near the river and 
make our way through the dense crowds of pilgrims, 
not one of whom evinces the slightest interest in our 
presence. Here and there some fine-featured girl who 
stays our admiration, may, perhaps, look a second 
time, but all interest quickly fades from her eye. 

Reaching the river, we take a boat and are rowed 
up the stream. We see the city stretching along 
its banks for miles. Flights of high steps line the 
river, and at their top rise temples, palaces and tow- 
ers, and in the midst of them the superb mosque, 
with its two towering minarets, erected by the Em- 
peror Aurungzebe in the seventeenth century. 

The steps are like a grand stand on a race-course, 
thronged with natives of all ages, down to even little 
children, pressing into the waters as far as they can 
get. Rich and poor, well, ill, and dying, are either in 
the water or waiting their turn to enter it, to wash 
away their sins, to pray, and to throw into it innum- 
erable garlands of little yellow flowers. Every con- 
ceivable kind of colored drapery is here, and in folds 
as beautiful as if nature had arranged it, 
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The morning sun is now well up and brilliantly 
shining over the river, which is here about a third 
of a mile across, and flooding all the animated 
scene in a rich and mellow golden light. Floating 
down this great river, we gaze bewildered at these 
multitudes at their devotions, washing, drinking, 
and throwing in their flowers as offerings to the 









| There are also many wells, all most sacred. 
|One to which we went, the well of knowledge, 
| the water of which the pilgrims drink, is nearly 

filled up with the flowers which the worshippers 
| have thrown in as offerings. The smell from these 
| wells is absolutely choking in its offensiveness, 


| and the slush about them nearly ankle-deep. 


All we saw, excepting from a pic- 
turesque point of view, was painful 
in the extreme. It must be almost 
impossible to eradicate superstitions 


PILGRIMS BATHING IN THE GANGES. 


Many good results follow from these active and 
generous charities. The children are healthier in 
body and happier in spirit all the year from their 
summer outings. Not a few of them find per- 

| manent homes in the country places they* thus 
| visit, and grow up to honest and industrious 
| lives. 

They are thus withdrawn forever from the evil 
| influences and degrading associations of the city 
|slums. They are grateful to those who give them 
' the bright holidays, and are more easily influenced 
by them to good thoughts and habits. 

No charity, indeed, could be more fruitful in 
making thousands of human beings healthier and 
better, than this of the poor children’s ‘‘Country 
Week.” 


~~ 
to 


EXCESSIVE ZEAL. 


We often read, with sorrow, in the newspapers 
of the model young teacher who is praised for 
dving the work of four strong women. She works, 
we are told, six hours a day as first assistant in a 
boys’ grammar school, and has besides an even- 
ing class of girls in a special subject. 

On Sundays she has a Bible class of sixteen 
ladies. She is also president of the Altar Com- 
mittee and of the Lend-a-Hand Club. Sunday is 
apt to be the day on which her toil is a little more 
continuous and wearing than on any other, and 
much of it is done in plain sight of a Command, 
wrought in beautiful letters, designed by herself, 
enjoining rest on that day. 

These are only her public labors. At home she 
has an aged mother to assist, an invalid sister to 
look after, and a younger brother to help on his 
way to college. If something happens that calls 





goddess whose water it is supposed to be. The so inrooted as are those of the Brahmins. True | for immediate and laborious service to a neighbor, 
drapery of the women is of beautifully toned col- | religion, science, and education alone can reach | it is she who volunteers, and she is allowed to 


ors, dyed in simple but lovely hues, and all differ- 
ent. 

All are bathing and washing. Some remain in 
the water for hours together, wrapped in the 
deepest thought and religious contemplation, all 
seeming most earnest in their devotions. Even the 
sparkling-eyed little children, like black cupids, 
wade into the water and mutter their little prayers 
with all the solemnity of their elders. 

We float down almost amongst them. We 
might as well be invisible, for we attract no no- 
tice. Here and there, dotted about amongst the 
crowd on the steps, are immense umbrellas made 
of matting and nearly flat; under these are the 
priests. They look for all the world like fat 
betting-men under their umbrellas at a race-course, 
and they must be gathering in the money fast, for 
they seem very busy. When the bathers have 
finished their devotions in the river, they go to 
these priests, to have painted on their foreheads a 
small spot of a sticky looking substance, for which 
the priests exact a high price. 

We now pass close to a burning ghaut, or the 
place for burning the dead, where the fire, having 
done its work, still lies smouldering. 

In this country cremation exists in its most 
barbarous form, revolting not only to the finer 
sensibilities, but to the most ordinary decencies of 
life. The pyre is built of logs about five feet long 
with shorter logs laid across. When it has thus 
reached a height of about three feet, the naked 
body, so recently dead that it is still limp and 
warm, is placed upon it, the legs bent at the knees, 
and packed with the feet against the thighs, as 
only a Hindoo’s legs can be bent. 

More logs are then placed over the body, and 
with much ceremony the whole is set alight, 
When the body is burnt, its ashes are thrown into 
the holy river, which is here a turbid flood, pol- 
luted with the filth of millions, and with the bod- 
ies of dead men, which are continually passing 
down. Fancy bathing in such water! and fur- 
ther, fancy the possibility of drinking it, as do 
these poor Hindoos! Some of the sights to be 
seen on this river are too revolting for description. 

The British Government has put a stop to prac- 
tices which used formerly to be common here, 
practices which were not discouraged by the 
priests, and which were done in the name of re- 
ligion. From all parts of India pilgrims would 


come here to drown themselves in the river. They | 


would be tied between two large earthenware pots, 
and would then wade out into deep water, being 
kept afloat by the empty jars. These they grad- 
ually filled with water, till they sank with them 
from the gaze of the approving multitude on the 
banks. 

Other practices, which have been also stopped, 
were the burying alive of lepers, and the burning 
of widows with their dead husbands, unless they 
preferred to be buried alive! 

Cases occasionally occur even now of fanatics 
burying themselves alive. 

In Benares there are said to be five thousand 
temples, and in all of them are repulsive-looking 
idols covered with rice and flowers, and dripping 
with the sacred water thrown upon them by per- 
sons coming from the river. 

The temples are crowded with worshippers, and 
the floors are covered, considerably over the soles 
of one’s boots, with slush of water, rice, and tram- 
pled flowers, the heat and smell being nearly over- 
powering. Little niches in the walls of the streets 
have each their hideous idols, and they too are 
deluged with water, rice, and flowers. 

Everything in Benares is worshipped, even 
pebbles from the river and dust from the streets. 
One temple we visited is sacred to the Brahmin 
bulls. There were many bulls there of huge size, 
fat, content, and garlanded with flowers. 


| and cleanse these morally pestilent spots. 
HuGu WILKINSON. 
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For the Companion. 


SWEET MEMORIES. 


I think sweet memories will not die, 
But live, and die not ever; 

I think the heart’s sweet memories’ tie 
Will bounden be forever. 

I think sweet memories will awake 
That long have slept and slumbered ; 

1 think the longest night will break 
In dawn and joys unnumbered. 








THE CHILDREN’S JUBILEE. — 

One of the brightest and happiest features of 
the Queen’s jubilee, recently held in England, 
was the treat given to the school-children of Lon- 
don. A large sum of money was raised by a 
subscription opened by one of the London papers, 
and on the day following the regular jubilee cele- 
bration, thirty thousand little girls and boys gath- 
ered in Hyde Park. ~ 

They were taken in a certain proportion from 
all the public schools of the metropolis, and a 
great many of them came from the most wretched 
and squalid quarters of the great city, issuing 
from miserable courts and alleys, from dreary 
houses teeming with beggarly occupants, from 
hot and dirty streets. 

Possibly many of them had never seen a park, 
with big shade trees and pretty lake, before. 
Many diversions were arranged for their amuse- 
ment. They were amply fed on cakes, lemonade, 
and other good things. Punch-and-Judy shows 
and a hundred other amusing things attracted 
their attention and laughter. Bands played, and 
there were sounds of music and merriment all 
over the park. Each child also was sent home 
with a little memorial of the day in the shape of 
a mug. 

The Queen herself, and the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, visited the throng of poor little crea- 
tures, smiling at them, and saying kindly words 
to them. Surely there was not one among all 
that multitude who will ever forget the pleasure 
and fun of the Queen’s Jubilee. 

In these days much more attention is paid than 





formerly to the amusements and recreations of 
children. Not only are the children of well-to-do 
or wealthy parents provided with amusements in 
many forms, but public-spirited and benevolent 
people have established societies for giving pleas- 
ure, now and then, to poor children, whose par- 
ents cannot afford to procure them recreation. 

There is, probably, no large city in the United 
States where there are not regular systems for 
giving poor children a treat and some presents at 
Christmas, and a run in the fresh country air, or 
at the seaside, in the summer. 

In some places, the Christian Unions and Asso- 
ciations have adopted the plan of giving the poor 
little ones these treats at the appropriate seasons. 
The Boston Young Men’s Christian Union sends a 
number of children into the country every sum- 
mer and boards them there for a week or ten days. 
Last year, over two thousand children in this 
way enjoyed a week among the fresh fields or on 
the sea-beaches. 

The expenses of these trips are paid by the 
freely given subscriptions of charitable persons ; 
while the railway and steamboat lines have made 
liberal reductions of fares to convey the children 
to and fro. Many of the children are also assisted 
so that they may visit their country relatives and 
friends in the summer without expense. 
| Thousands of the poor boys and girls of New 
| York are taken, every summer, from their 
wretched surroundings, and the hot, reeking 
| streets, and enjoy a delightful holiday on the 
| Hudson or among the hills of the interior. 





| render it with little effective aid. People are used 
to seeing her do such things, and they accept it as 
an arrangement of nature. Is she not an angel? 
Then why should she not do angels’ work ? 

Every one praises this model young teacher, 
who thus destroys herself before reaching her 
prime, and, perhaps, in her weaker moments, she 
praises herself. She sincerely thinks, possibly, 
that this form of suicide is noble self-denial and 
high living. The local paper says it is; her min- 
ister would willingly restrain her zeal, but still 
regards her as a bright example, and thus it de- 
volves upon us to notify her that her conduct is 
dishonest. 

Her best services, her vivacity of mind, her col- 
| lectedness of nerve, her capacity to endure, are 

not hers thus to lavish on miscellaneous objects. 

| She sold them to her native town for several hun- 
| dred dollars a year, when she accepted the impor- 
|tant post which she holds in its educational sys- 
| tem. 

With all the advantages of youth and a good 

constitution, she cannot ordinarily present herself 
at nine o’clock in the morning, at her school, in 
the best condition to perform her arduous and ex- 
acting duties. Often, she begins a little tired, 
| goes on getting more tired, and finishes in the 
| languor of exhaustion. 
Every one who knows New England and its 
spiritual defences is well acquainted with the 
young lady to whom we refer. She lives all over 
New England. Every community honors her, 
loves her, praises her, and early laments her. She 
has only one fault, but that one is so serious as 
well nigh to vitiate all her admirable qualities ; 
she indulges to excess in her favorite luxury of 
doing good, and thus consumes and wastes the 
most precious of all things, an elevated and gen- 
erous human character. She is that precious 
thing, and she wastes it! 
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COUNTRY NAMES. 


“] wish there were a committee on names ap- 
pointed for every town,” said a young lady re- 
cently—‘‘a committee whose duty it should be to 
see that not only streets, but all the hills and ponds 
and roads of the vicinity, had suitable names given 
to them, or old ones of interest preserved. Then 
there would be fewer that were either very ugly 
or absurdly romantic, and, above all, there would 
not be such constant repetition.” 

She then proceeded to argue in favor of the 
establishment of this novel committee. It was pos- 
itively exasperating, she declared, to go into the 
country, summer after summer, and find in every 
place she visited the same regulation list of names! 
She did not believe she had ever stayed in a village 
that had not its Sunset Hill. Usually there was 
Willow Brook besides, and Mirror Lake, and she 
' considered herself fortunate if she did not have 
| to be shown a Rainbow Fall and a Crystal Spring, 
| and, perhaps, a Smugglers’ Cave. 
| As for the Lover’s Lane, Lover’s Dell, and Lov- 
| er's Leap, she was so tired of them that it would 
| really seem a pleasant variety to take an evening 
stroll along Higginbotham Road, to see the Red 
Cow’s Jump by moonlight! 

Then there was the Devil’s Den; but why Pul- 
pit, Basin, Bridge, Bowling-alley, and Punch- 
bowl, all with the same unpleasing prefix? At 
least, however, these places were named after 
somebody that the people believed in; and when 
it wasn’t Devil’s Den, it was sure to be Elfin 
Grotto, which was a great deal sillier. Who ever 
heard of even a young and imaginative American 
that believed in elves? And why should a dark, 
damp, dirty cave be called a grotto—a name which 
suggests Capri, and the magic of azure air and 
glittering walls ? 








The young lady’s idea is hardly likely to be 
realized; but the matter of names is worth con- 
sidering, and it would be well if the authorities of 
our expanding villages and summer resorts, that 
seem to spring up in a night, would avoid afflict- 
ing the landscape with any more devils smug- 
glers, elves, and fairies. 
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LEAVENED BY TACT. 


There is truth in the paradox that people should 
not always be as actively sympathetic and helpful as 
they possibly can; for there are cases in which the 
omission of a service may prove to be the truest kind- 
ness. 

“Why don’t you help her?” whispered a visitor to 
a young lady, indicating grandma, who sat at a dis- 
tance, laboriously trying to thread her needle. 

“She doesn’t like to have me” was the reply. ‘It 
makes her realize that her sight is going, and that 
troubles her. The only help I can give lies in putting 
threaded needles on her cushion when she is not 
looking, and she forgets to wonder how they came 
there.” 

Every one who has lived under the same roof with 
old ladies will remember that they differ amazingly 
on that very point; one is grateful for the aid of 
young eyes, while another says, with almost hurt em- 
phasis, “Oh, no, thank you! I like to do it myself.” 

There is quite as great a difference between people 
in regard to their craving for discussion of their 
physical condition. Some have a herror of sympa- 
thetic inquiries, while others hear with melancholy 
gratification the remark that they are not looking as 
well as usual. 

“Every third person has told me how tired I look!” 
exclaimed a hard-worked individual on coming home 
from a public assembly. “If they keep on, I shall 
betake myself to a desert, out of the sight of man or 
woman. It is only another way of saying, ‘How old 
and ugly you are growing!’” 

And yet her mother had said, only a few minutes 
before, and with a smile of satisfaction illumining 
her face, “Mrs. Smith says that when she sees how 
lame I am, she wonders I can get about the house as 
I do.” 

Sympathy unaccompanied by tact is almost value- 
less. It may still be golden, but a man knocked 
down by a mass of the precious metal is quite as 
likely to be injured as if the missile had been lead or 
iron. 

It is, of course, always better to err on the side of 
helpfulness than that of neglect, but only constant 
study of the individual preferences of others can 
make our services perfectly acceptable to them. 

It is necessary, in the exercise of the truest kindli- 
ness, not only to weep with those who weep, but to 
withdraw our attention from those who prefer to be 
let alone. 


. 
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CONTENTED. 


In one of the great cities of the West which have 
sprung up into full life in as many years as men take 
to totter through babyhood, an old gray house 
preaches the unusual lesson of content to all passers- 
by. 
The street on which it stands is filled with solid 
rows of massive banks and importing houses, the 
most valuable property in the city. Niched in be- 
tween two towering, splendid buildings are two acres 
of ground, planted in grass, and an old-fashioned 
garden, with a cowhouse and a plain little dwelling, 
such as might be built for a few hundred dollars. 

It is the property of a poor man, who lives on a 
moderate salary earned by his daily labor. A few 
years ago he bought three acres of this ground for 
six dollars, and afterwards sold enough to build a 
hame for himself and his wife upon the rest of the 
lot. He has been offered half a million for it, and 
refused. 

“TI have no children,” was his answer. “I have all 
I want,—a comfortable home, easy work, enough for 
our daily needs. I do not wish to be rich.” 

Whatever we may think of his reasons, or the wis- 
dom or folly of his course, there can be no doubt that 
he has acquired something beyond all jewels in value 
—content. If an honest man be the noblest work of 
God, a contented rzan is assuredly the rarest. 

There is an old story of a quizzical Irish nobleman, 
who put up a placard on a field, “‘This meadow shall 
be given to the man who can prove that he is abso- 
lutely satisfied with his lot.” 

But as soon as the applicant had proved his content 
with his fortune, the joker asked him, “Then what 
do you want with my field?” 

In actual life the contented men and women are 
those who are too much occupied with work for oth- 
ers to reflect upon their own wants or to cultivate 
their own ambitions. Love fills their brains and 
busy hands, and they, “having nothing, yet have all.” 
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MUCH WORK AND LITTLE PLAY. 


From a letter written by Ralph Waldo Emerson in 
1813, when he was ten years old, we conclude that boys 
nowadays have comparatively a very easy time. He 
gives his history for one ordinary day: Out of bed at 
five minutes to six, he first helped his brother Wil- 
liam to make the fire, and then “set the table for 
prayers,” after which he called his mother. The 
boys had a spelling lesson before breakfast, the hon- 
ors of which were sharply contested. Waldo con- 
fessed that when one of his brothers got above him, 
he “often felt an angry passion start in one corner of 
his heart,” and he thought they won the advantage 
sometimes by ‘“‘unfair means.” 

Breakfast about seven. From the end of breakfast 
until eight the boys could play or read, as they chose, 
and Waldo was “rather inclined to play.” 

At eight school began,—the Boston Latin School,— 
where he studied until eleven. From eleven till one 
he attended a private school, to learn arithmetic and 
writing: then home to dinner, and to the Latin 
School again at two o’clock, for the afternoon—prob- 
ably till five. 

“After 1 come home,” he continues, “I do mamma 
her little errands, if she has any; then I bring in my 
wood to supply the breakfast-room. I then have 
| some time to play and eat my supper. After that we 











say our hymns or chapters, and take our turns in 
i reading Rollin.” 
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About eight the child went to bed, and “thus,” as 


he wrote, “ends the toils of the day.” Fourteen 
hours of nearly continuous work! Our boys of to- 
day would object to that, and it does seem excessive 
for youth or man. 
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BUYING AN ORDER. 


Prince Bismarck is the most decorated man in 
Europe. Should he ever appear wearing the insignia 
of all the orders conferred on him, he would resemble 
an Oriental princess, who, when in full dress, is 
clothed with jewels and gold. 

When Count von Beust was Chancellor of Austria- 
Hungary, he was the possessor of so many foreign 
decorations that he used to keep the cases containing 
diamond stars and gold crosses in a large drawer. 

One day the minister of a second-class European 
power was to be received by the count. As the visit 
was to be an official one, Count Beust asked a friend 
to ransack the drawer and find the grand cross of the 
order of the country represented by the minister. 

The friend searched but could not find it, and told 
the count of his failure. But as the chancellor was 
sure it must be mislaid, and as it was only fitting 
that he should pay the minister the compliment of 
wearing his country’s insignia, he sent his secretary 
to a jeweller to purchase the decoration. 

Having been duly provided with the cross, he at- 
tended the reception. The minister appeared, car- 
rying in his hand a parchment roll and a large jewel 
ease. Beust, being short-sighted, did not notice 
these, but, engaging the diplomatist in conversation, 
sought to discover the object of his visit. 

The minister seemed embarrassed, and scarcely 
took his eye from the star which adorned Beust’s 
coat. At last, he stammered out that he had been 
commanded by his reyal master to confer a grand 
cross on Count Beust. 

He held in his hand the insignia and the diploma, 
but as His Excellency was, as he saw, already pos- 
sessed of the order, his mission, so far as the inves- 
titure was concerned, was at an end. 

Benst’s face was a study, but he was equal to the 
occasion. 

“Your Excellency,” said he, ‘will, Iam sure, readily 
excuse my error. So many great powers have hon- 
ored me with their decorations that I could not be- 
lieve that I did not already possess one from His 
Majesty, your sovereign.” 

The minister, being the representative of a second- 
rate kingdom, was pleased with the compliment. 
The count took off the purchased order and put the 
other in its place. 
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A FAMOUS FISHERMAN. 


The profession of a hook-and-line fisherman is not 
greatly honored in this country. That is to say, while 
angling is esteemed as a diversion, it is not greatly 
honored or sought after as a career. 

In China the case is different. The hook-and-line 
fisherman is an object of general consideration, and 
is regarded, from the very fact that he is an angler, 
asa person of unusual discrimination, as a philoso- 
pher, and a wise man. 

Many Chinamen become professors, literary men, 
diplomatists even, after a preliminary period spent 
in nothing but angling. Moreover, whereas in this 
part of the world public men, after a career honora- 
bly spent in the service of the State, often choose 
to retire to the country, and become farmers, the 
great Chinese mandarins who have made their repu- 
tation and fortune take up their hook and line, and 
go to angling the rest of their lives. 

The most famous fisherman of China was the illus- 
trious Yen-Tsen-Ling. He loved his fishing-rod so 
dearly that he declined all the honors that the Em- 

* peror Kwang-Voo sought to heap upon him. 

The Emperor, in order to tempt him from his fish- 
ing-grounds on the River Foo-Thoon, where he had 
attained a great reputation for wisdom, continued to 
offer him greater and greater offices, and richer and 
richer prizes. 

But Yen-Tsen-Ling stuck to his fishing-rod. He 
was dressed in a simple sheep-skin garment, lived 
upon the fish he himself caught, frying them over a 
fire of dry bamboo sticks, and eating them with a 
little rice, served on the green leaves of the nenuphar- 
tree. 

After his death, a magnificent temple was reared 
to him on the bank of the Foo-Thoon. His portrait, 
life-size, and framed in a beautiful ode to him, which 
is one of the most brilliant of the Chinese classics, is 
still preserved in this temple. 


———--—49> 
WITHOUT FUSS. 


A curious story is told of the late Samuel Cousins, 
the celebrated engraver of London, where he exer- 
cised his art for the long period of seventy-two years. 
Probably no artist has ever exceeded him in the 
length of his active career, for he won an art prize at 
the age of eleven, and engraved a portrait of him- 
self at the age of eighty-five. 

A few years ago, feeling a little old, and finding 
that he had more money than he was ever likely to 
need, he put into his pocket securities of the value of 
fifteen thousand pounds, walked to the Royal Acade- 
my, and, laying his valuable packet upon the table, 
informed the secretary that he desired to found an 
annuity fund for the benefit of aged artists in neces- 
sitous circumstances. 

The business was accomplished without expense 
and without delay. The endowment yields about 
sixteen hundred dollars a year. 

The name of Samuel Cousins may be read upon a 
very large number of the finest engravings that have 
been produced during the last half century. The 
same name will be deeply engraved upon many 
grateful hearts. 





UNCERTAIN. 


Little people often have severe struggles in master- 
ing the primary facts of life. There was once a tiny 
lad—and the story is so old that he must now be a 
man—who, on being asked his age, replied, wearily, 
“Oh, they keep changing it so fast, I can’t tell! 
Once they said ’twas three, and then ‘twas four, and 
then in a little while they called it five, and now I 
don’t know anything about it.” 








Another little boy was asked the question * a 
caller who happened to be present when, more than 
half overcome by sleep, he was being robed in his 
night-gown. 

“Oh,” he said, trying in vain to open his eyes, his 
voice trailing off in the vanisiing cadences of sleep, 
“in the daytime ’bout five, but—in the—night—no 
age ’t all!’ 

————+oo—___-_—_ 
SINGING TRA-LA-LA, 


‘‘New Views in Natural History, leading up to the 
Perfectly Authentic History ot an Interesting but 
Unfortunate Frog,” is the queer title of a pamphlet 
recently published in a French country town by a 
good abbé. It tells a simple and touching story of a 
melodious frog, which is quite as remarkable in its 
way, though not by any means as amusing, as Mark 
Twain’s story of the “Jumping Frog.” 


The abbé relates how he called one day upon a sick 
man, one of the poorest of his parishioners, who, 
in honor of the priest’s visit, threw into the fireplace 
a few branches, which bl: azed up into a bright flame. 

Presently the re appeared, from under an old worm- 
eaten chest, which was the sole article of furniture 
in the room, an enormous frog, which hopped along 
toward the blaze. The frog seemed to be at home, 
and so he was. He was the sick man’s only friend. 

The abbé regarded the animal with interest. There- 
upon the peasant, in order to repay the priest for his 
attention to his pet, gave an exuibition of the frog’s 
accomplishments. 

In a nasal voice, the peasant began singing one of 
the old French ballads that have come down from the 
time of King Dagobert—oue of the simplest of songs, 
both in words and music. 

**What was my astonishment,” writes the abbé, “to 
hear the frog, after the man had sung one couplet of 
his song, take up the note upon which the man had 
ended, and to utter his /a, drop to fa, go up to la 
again, and then down to mi, with a precision worthy 
of a choir-master. And these notes, da, Sa, la, mi, 
the frog repeated regularly and correctly, in a tone 
guttural and sweet, after every couplet that the man 
sang, like a sort of chorus. 

“The notes were plaintive and a little veiled, with 
a touch of melancholy and regret, and sounded much 
like an old-fashioned harmonica.” 

The abbé describes also the expressive pantomime | 8 
that the frog went through as he sang his notes. He 
looked tenderly toward his master, with an expres- 
sion as if he really desired to please, and felt also a 
wish to have his performance appreciated. 

This was, unfortunately, the only performance by 
the frog that the abbé witnessed. The poor man died 
a few days afterward, and the singing frog disap- 
peared. Noone knows what became of him. 





BLUNDERS. 


The subject of school-boys’ blunders has recently 
been agitated in various directions, and the collected 
result is exceedingly amusing. Some of the very 
best instances of inadvertently happy phrasing come 
from English boys, and are recorded in the Cornhill 
Magazine. One youthful historian states, in exami- 
nation, that ‘“‘a constitutional monarch is one who 
has a good constitution.” 


Another seems a trifle vague about the feudal sys- 
tem, and writes that “it was a law that every one 
should get up at eight A.M. to put out his fires.’ 
Perhaps a philologist might think that the boy was 
of French descent, from his referring the word feud 
to feu—tire. 

Passing on to Bible history, we find versions of the 
Beatitudes which differ from those generally received : 
“Blessed are ve when men shill say unto you, 
‘Raca,’” aud “Blessed are the poor in spite of it.” 

A certain passage in Xenophon tells us that “on 
one occasion all the soldiers escaped unhurt, but one 
man on the left wing was said to be shot.” A trans- 
lator, by transposing the words, made the statement 
“that one was said to be shot on the left wing,’’ 
whereupon a clever boy aptly remarked, ‘He must 
have been a goose!” 

One pupil, who was asked to explain the meaning 
of the phrase the “last infirmity of noble minds,” at 
once replied, “the disease vou die of.” 

Another youth de ‘tined “guerdon” us ‘a large flat 
thing that you broil on.’ This probably seems fun- 
nier to an Englishman than it does to an American, 
for the Englishman is apt to use the word grill, in- 
stead of gridiron. 

Another boy must have been suffering from pangs 
of hunger, for he wrote, iw answer to the question, 
“What makes the tower of Pisa lean?” “Because 
there was a sore famine in the land.” 

~> 
COURT ETIQUETTE. 

In no part of the world can more royalty be seen to 

the square mile than in Africa. Every separate tribe 


of natives has its monarch, and every monarch is 
absolute. Distinctions of the most trivial character 
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a nt Waele eeneeene for the hair,the oldest,cheap- | 

est, and the best in the world, Cures baldness. [Adv. 
_ > 

For 50 years Cutler Bros., Boston, Vegetable Pul- 

monary Balsam for the Lungs is without apeer. [Adv. 
aa sa 


The depressing effects of warm weather are over- | 


come by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 100 doses $1. [ddv. 


—_—_+-—_—__, 

Spasmodic Asthma.—The most severe cases of 
this dreadful complaint have been cured by a few doses 
of Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy for Asthma, and in no in- 
stance has it failed to give immediate relief. Send for 
sample to Joseph Burnett & Co., Boston, Mass. — [ Adv. 
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Rubens, and Raphael, Murillo. 
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are cultivated and encouraged. Travellers p g 
from one village to another find the language and the 
customs changed in some particular. Here is the 
description of a court which may be taken as a sam- 
ple of fashions and manners: 


The king’s clothing consists of a red cloth, sugar- 
loaf cap, a few brass rings upon his arms, coral 
necklace, and a yellow silken loose robe. His wrin- 
kled forehead shows that he has had trouble in his 
time. 

He is very civil to his chiefs, sending to each, after 
they make obeisance, a piece of kolah nut. He sent 
to each of us the same. 

All who approach the throne, the moment they en- 
ter the open space in front—rigidly kept clear—double 
their right hand into a fist and shake it at the king. 

This, which is a signal of assault and battery here, 
is, in Africa, correct court etiquette. It means, “I 
hope that I see you strong and well, O king, like unto 
my fist and my arm.” 


USEFUL SPEAKER. 


The gentleman, an estimable and honorable public 
man, of whom the following story is told, has made 
so good a record for himself that he can afford to 
smile at this joke, because it is well told: 

A justice of the er was trying a case in the 
town where he lived, when he was a young man, and 
the speech of a very eloquent lawyer attracted a 
crowd, which filled the office and blocked up the doors 
and windows. 

The old justice, needing fresh air, at last stopped 
the orator, and quietly remarked, “I wish you would 
sit down, and let speak a little while. I want to 
thin out this crowd!” 


a ee 
ABOVE HER STATION. 

While the following is an amusing illustration of 
race prejudice, it also emphasizes a truth. A little 
colored girl, who had been used to toil, was one day 
heard commenting upon a young mulattress of her 
| acquaintance as follows: 








“She think caze she got long hair, dat she am white 
| folks an’ is mos’ too good ter work; but she’ll fin’ out 
one o’ dese days, dat it take more dan er diffrence in 
wool ter be er lady, and de absence ob kinks won’t 
| feed her when she am hungry neider!”’ 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














For the Companion. 
IN NORTHWARD SEAS. 
one of the gales of October, 1885, a fishing- 


[Durin 
smack, whose name the papers did not give, went down 
e 


off the coast of Labrador. The boats being swamped, 
nothing was left for the men but to swim for the shore. 
Among the crew was a boy, some eleven or twelve years 
old, who had accompani his father on the smack. In 
order to save his life, the father lashed the boy upon his 
back, and set off to swim to land. Finding that they 
made very little headway and that they were both in im- 
minent danger of being drowned, the boy begged his 
father to go on alone and to “let him be,” and upon the 
father refusing, the po J actually worked himself free 
from the rope, and would probably have been drowned 
had not a huge wave at that moment flung both of them 
upon the rocks. Afterward, to a lady, the boy said 
simply: “I oa poor father was going to be drowned 

and what would mother do then, so I got off his back.”] 


"Twas in eighteen eighty-five, 

Off the coast of Labrador, 

*Mid the breakers’ dreadful roar, 

That the fishing-smack went down, 

All the men were left to make 

O’er the sea their way, or break 

Heart and muscle in the effort, and to drown, 


Then a father took his child, 

And, amid the curling brine, 

Lashed him safely with a line 

To his shoulders, as he buffeted the wave. 

What the end shall be, I trow, 

Only Heaven’s white angels know; 

But ’tis home and help for two, or one sea-grave. 


There were little ones at home 

And their mother to be fed, 

And he earned their daily bread 

Who was struggling in the sea; 

And the brave young fisher knew 

One could never swim for two. 

So he said, “My father, go, and let me be.” 


*T was a twelve-years’ child who spoke; 

But for that completed deed, 

Thank God's grace! there was not need 

Underneath the veiléd sun; 

For the hissing breakers curled 

Helpful arms around and hurled 

Child and man high up the shore, and home was won. 


Many deeds men’s hands have traced 
On our history's golden page, 

And from waning age to age 

Is their glory handed down; 

But not Aulis’ sight, nor Troy’s, 
Out-sublimes this unknown boy’s, 
Asking simply to be left alone to drown 


Think; that boy is still alive, 

And, in distant Newfoundland, 
Where the biue waves lap the sand, 
He is now at work, at play! 

Let us bare our heads to him, 

While our eyes grow moist and dim, 
In this unheroic iy B 

*Twas in eighteen eighty-five! 
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For the Companion. 
A CHILD AGAIN. 


This is a fragment of the story of Jane . 
her last name, fortunately, is not known,—as told 
by the matron of one of our great city prisons: 

“I was sent for, late one night, to see her. The 
keeper of that ward said something unusual ailed 
the girl. I hadn't seen her when she was brought 
in. She was lying on her cot, laughing softly 
and whispering to herself. 

‘What's your name ?* said I, pretty sharply, 
for I was cross enough, That was the tenth time 
I'd been called up that night, 

“She laughed again, and it startled me, the 
voice and laugh were so weak. 

“**How funny you are, Aunt Prue!’ she said. 
*You don’t know Jenny!’ and then she went on 
talking as before to some Polly, telling her of the 
lesson at school, and of some new ribbon on her 
hat, and that she had to finish milking before they 
could go out. 

***Father,” she said, ‘says he‘ll sell Juny, an’ 
she’s my own cow, I raised her from a calf, you 
know, Polly.’ 

“Then she got to talking of the baskets and 
berries and games, fancying she was at a school 
picnic. I saw she had been a country child, and 
thought she was at home again on the farm. 

“She was a little bit of a thing, and not old, 
either, but her face showed what she'd been 
through. I called the doctor, When he was 
examining her, she feli off nto a stupor, but she 
roused when I tried te get her to take some medi- 
cine. She would not take it, laughing at me, but 
she was a very gentle little body, too 

“**Won’t you take it for Aunt Prue, Jenny? I 
said, humoring her. So then she swallowed it. 
‘You forgot the jelly, aunty,’ she said, and then 
she dozed off, waking now and then, talking of 
some baby, her little sister, 1 think, as if she was 
just a child again. 

“I’ve seen men hung, and some others die of 
delirium tremens in the prison, but there was 
something more awful! in this girl’s death than in 
any of the others, She had been so vile a woman, 
and she'd forgot it all, and thought herself just 
an innocent child! 

“The doctor was called off. ‘1 can do nothing 
here anyhow,’ he said. ‘The woman was dying 
when she was brought in. She’s badly hurt. 
Don't leave her. 

“Of course 1 wasn’t going to leave her, 

“*Perhaps you know a hymn? I said to her, 
‘or some verses?’ I usually leave that kind of 
talk to the chaplain; but he wasn’t there, and she 
was going fast, and 1 had to say it. 

“Her eyes were shut. ‘Hymn? Hymn—yes, 
mother,” she said, and she began to sing ‘Jesus, 
lover of my soul'’ She had a sweet voice, but it 
was most gone. When she came to ‘Leave, oh 
leave me not alone!’ she opened her eyes, and 
said, ‘Sing, mother. Won't you sing? It’s so 
long since I’—Then she stared around and stopped. 








| She had come to herself. She saw her clothes 

all mud and her bloody hands. There was a bit 
|of looking-glass on the cell wall one of the pris- 
| oners had left, and there she saw her face all 
bloated and pimpled. 

“She caught hold of my arm and shrieked out, 
‘Am I Jenny? “Is this a jail?’ and then, thank 
God! she sank back in a stupor. The keeper came 
in and told me she was a girl who had come up to 
town and fallen into bad company, and run down 
as low as a woman could get. 

“She did not come to her senses again. She 
talked to herself and laughed a little in a childish 
way. She had gone back to the farm again. And 
just before the end I heard her say, ‘Leave me not 
alone! Jesus, lover of my soul!’ 

“TI think He was near her 

“She died, and was buried in Potter's Field. 
There's a lot of them goes that way. I never 
heard her real name But in spite of all, | hope 
He was near her at the end."’ 


————_~@p— 
SIR JOHN MILLAIS. 


“I owe everything to my mother.” How many 
men of ability and renown have used words like 
these! We quote them now from an address made 
recently at the Sheffield School of Art by Sir John 
Millais, who stands at the head of English painters 
We can scarcely walk the streets of any large city of 
the world, still less enter a well decorated house, 
without secing engravings of his more famous pict- 
ures. Charles Dickens, who was for many years 
warmly attached to Millais, expressed some indigna- 
tion on one occasion that so great an artist had re- 
ceived no recognition from the government of his 
country. 


England, he said, is the only land in Europe where 
a Millais would be allowed to remain plain John Mil- 
lais, without a decoration in his buttonhole or a 
handle to his name. This ‘handle’ has been supplied 
since the death of the novelist. He is now John to 
his brothers and sisters, Sir John to London society, 
and Millais to the rest of the universe. 
And he owes everything to his mother! The 
artist told his young hearers a little story of his 
mother, which shows that she was a woman of great 
rudence and foresight. Like many artists, the bo 
gan to draw as soon as he could hold a pencil, and, 
as a mere child, he drew pictures which made people 
say to his parents, ‘You must bring that boy up to 
be an artist.” 
rhe family had long lived on the island of Jersey, 
but the boy was born at Southampton, and when he 
was nine years old, his mother resolved to go to Lon- 
don with him, and endeavor to ascertain from com 
petent authority if his drawings indicated such de 
cided talent as to make it safe and wise to give him 
an artist’s education. 
So to London they went, father, mother and boy, 
riding from Southampton to the metropolis on the top 
of acoach. Her bers the n’s laughing 
at the railway, just begun, and how they all thought 
the coachman was right, and laughed with him at the 
idea of trying to travel in so absurd a way. 

“But at that time,” said the artist, ‘a coachman 
was a great man.” 

The day after reaching London, his mother took 
the boy to the very head and source of artistic knowl- 
edge, Sir Martin Shee, President of the Royal Acad- 
emy, who received them with cordial urbanity, and 
kindly listened to the mother’s statement of her 
errand. 

“Madam,” said he, ‘“‘you had better bring the boy 
up to be a chimney-sweep.” 

is remark was disheartening, and it was also 
brutal, but the mother did not give up the enterprise. 

“Surely, Sir Martin,” she said, “you will look at 
the boy’s drawings before you decide.” 

The portfolio was a up, and the president 
examined its contents with some care. At length, 
placing his hand gently upon the child’s head, and 
ooking him steadily in the eyes, he asked, “You did 
all these drawings yourself, my little man?” 
he boy was too much cage to reply, and Sir 
Martin, Lag | to the mother, added, “Madan, it is 
your duty to bring up this boy to the profession.” 
The little fellow was at once placed in the most 
accredited art school near London, where he had 
forty or fifty companions, all older than himself. He 
worked hard and gained rapid improvement, winnin 
a prize in his second year. Being the youngest pupil, 
the duty was assigned to him to go out at noon and 
buy lunches for the school 
“I had,” said he, “to collect from forty to fifty 
pence from my companions, and go with that hoard 
to a neighboring baker’s and purchase as many buns. 
1 had an eye to business, even in those days, for I got 
a commission on the transaction. I always got a bun 
for myself gratis, and the good-natured baker gave 
me his best bun, a Bath bun, value two-pence.” 

In this simple, straight-forward, and old-fashioned 
way was Sir John Millais’s splendid career begun. 
He has known little but success, which has left, at 
the age of fifty-eight, a genial, modest, and friendly 
man, one of the most honored citizens of England. 


IT REQUIRES NERVE. 


Many a youth makes queer resolutions as to what 
he would like to be and to do, from reading “flash” 
literature, or from listening to rose-colored descrip. 
tions from those who know as little as himself, be- 
cause they have imbibed their knowledge from the 
same sources. Then, again, there are many people 
who, in telling their adventures, forget the real and 
draw on their imagination. A touch of reality often 
dissipates these glowing visions in a young fellow's 
mind very quickly, as it did once in an incident related 
by Mr. Cross, the London dealer in wild beasts : 


I received froma young Frenchman of good family 
several letters in which he requested leave to enter 
the lions’ den at my receiving house in Earle Street. 
He assured me that his vocation was that of a lion- 
tamer. And one fine day he paid me a visit, in com- 
pany with three of his compatriots, whom he had 

rought with him in order that they might be wit- 
nesses of his intrepidity. 

He asked me if I could give him a situation, and 
pointing to a cage in which there were three fine 
African lions, he entreated me to allow him to put 
them through a performance. 

had just time to tell him that he might enter at 
his own risk when I was called into the office. 

After the lapse of a quarter of an hour a man 
rushed up to the desk where I was writing and ex- 
claimed, excitedly, ““Mr. Cross, one of the lions is 
out!” 

“Where?” I asked, to which he replied, ‘‘Loose in 
the building!” 

On hurrying to the spot I found the door of the den 
open, and the Frenchman inside with his back against 
the wooden partition, and two of the lions staring 
him in the face, while the escaped lion had made for 
the end of the narrow passage, where it was medi- 
tating mischief to the other Frenchmen, who had 
taken refuge on the top of a pile of boxes, their faces 
as white as a sheet. 

The first thing I did was to close the door leading 














to the yard, and the next to get the amateur lion- 
tamer out of the den. Jt was well for him that one 
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of the lions had got out of the cage, because the other 
two were so amazed at the fact that they remained 
for a minute or two perfectly still. 

We had great difficulty in making the third lion re- 
enter the den, but at last we succeeded, not, however, 
without some danger. After this had been gone I 
myself went into the cage with no weapon, and sim- 
ply smoking a cigar. My entrance was the signal for 
tremendous bounding backward and forward on the 
part of the beasts, which were evidently not a little 
terrified at one of their companions ge escaped. 

As I stood calmly within the den with my eyes 
fixed on the excited animals, I said, “You see there 
is no art in lion-taming, but it requires nerve.” 

I think the result of that afternoon’s adventure 
quite cured the young Frenchman of his mania for 
being a lion-tamer. 


+o 
For the Companion. 
THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 


Have you seen, by Potomac, that shaft in the skies, 
Soaring proud from the meadows to mate with the sun, 
Now misty and gray as the clouds it defies, 
Now bright in the splendor its daring has won? 
The winds are its comrades, the lightning, the storm, 
he first flush of dawn on its summit shines fair; 
And the last ray of sunset illumines its form, 
Towering grand and alone in the limitless air. 


By Nile rise the pyramids, wrapped in the shades 
Of ages that passed as the waves on the shore, 
And Karnak majestic, whose vast colonnades 
A god might have fashioned for man to adore; 
And Baalbec uplifts, like a vision divine, 
Its wonder of beauty by Lebanon’s wall; 
But captive and slave reared in sorrow the shrine, 
The palace, the temple, the pyramid tall. 


To freedom Potomac’s rena obelisk towers, 

And _ Karnak and Baalbec in beauty outvies! 
For Washington’s glory its grandeur empowe 

And freemen with joy piled its stones to the skies, 
O symbol of ny matchless, sublime, 

Still soar from the meadows to mate with the sun, 
And see thy republic, to uttermost time, 

The noble, the peerless, the many in one! 


EpNA DEAN PROCTOR. 





HER “JERSEY.” 


Farmer Simpson was “nigh,” in country parlance; 
he would “skin a flint” for his personal advantage. 
Even his daughters complained among themselves of 
his stinginess, the eldest threatening to go out to 
service, and leave him to fill her place with a hired 
handmaiden. “I don’t even have decent clothes to 
my back,” she said one morning, over the churn, to 
pretty Miss Deane, one of the summer boarders, and 
an “early riser.” 


“I’ve asked pa,” she continued, “if he wouldn’t 
~ me what butter I could sell from one cow,—and 

e’s just drove home two noble ones; but, no. He 
don’t care if my meetin’ dress is all out at elbows.” 
“It’s a shame!" cried impulsive Jessie Deane. “If 
you even had a Jersey to wear with that blue skirt, 
— could get along without an entire dress. See 
ere, Mary Ann, J’m going to ask him myself.” 

She ran lightly out to yo my where Farmer oy 
son was milking, leaving Mary Ann to watch her in 
awe at such boldness. 

“Mr. Simpson,” said the self-appointed emb 
dress, “‘there is something you can give Mary Ann 
that would please her very much.” 

“Them plaguey cows ag’in !” muttered the farmer to 
himself. ‘‘What does she want of one on’em?” But 
he added aloud, ‘‘What’s that, Miss Deane?” 

“Why, it’s only one of these new Jerseys that 
everybody likes so much?” 

“She wants a Jersey? Wal,I vum! If she’s goin’ 
to pester me for any on ’em, I should think she might 
put up with a common critter.” 

“But these are very fashionable, you know, besides 
being so useful.” 

“Taint fashion, Miss Deane; "taint fashion,” said 
the farmer, shaking his head. “It’s butter an’ milk 
ye’ve got to go by.” 

Jessie was puzzled, but she stuck to her ee. 
“Iam going to have some things sent down next 
week,” she said. ‘Do let me order a Jersey for her! 
I'd give it to her myself, but she’s too proud to take 
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“Order a critter sent down from Boston! You 

forehanded folks do beat all' No, Miss Deane; if 

Mary Ann has got to have a cow, she can take old 

Short-horn. I don’t go to buyin’ any fancy stock for 
e ” 


Then Jessie began to laugh, but she stopped in 

time to escape being thought crazy by Mr. Simpson. 
“But can she rea Aw old Short-horn,” she per- 

sisted, ‘‘and begin with to-day’s milk?” 

“T s’pose so,” said the farmer, gruffly, ashamed to 

refuse; ‘‘but women folks do spend a powerful sight 

°’ money |" 


“Aha!” thought Jessie, as she tripped back through 
Re bes path. “So Mary Ann can buy her Jersey 
herself!’ 


And she did Moreover, her father is ignorant to 
this day ef the important distinction between an 
article of dress and a “‘critter.” 
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AUSTRALIAN HORSE-BREAKING. 


The method of “breaking in” a young horse in 
Australia is graphically pictured in “Advance Aus- 
tralia.” It is very rare, the author says, to find a 
really pleasant horse to ridein the Bush. They are 
all badly broken in, and have nearly always had their 
tempers spoiled when quite young, so that they gen 
erally have some disagreeable tricks. There are men 
who make a living by breaking in young horses, 
going round the stations and contracting to break in 
a “mob” at thirty shillings a head. Considering the 
way in which it is done, it is no wonder that Austra- 
lian horses “‘buck” and are generally vicious. 


A lot of young horses are run into a yard, most of 
which have probably never seen a man within a 
quarter of a mile since they were foals, and have 
— never been in a yard more than once in their 

ves. 

The horse-breaker picks out one, and with the hel 
of another man, runs it into a small Fg by itself. 
If the animal is not very nervous, with a little pa- 
tience he will be able to go up and handle it, and get 
a bridle over its head. If all other ways fail, he has 
to lasso it. 

The next thing is to sneak a saddle on to it, the 
wretched animal standing shaking and shivering 
with fright the whole time. The horse-breaker is 
most likely a man that no living horse can throw by 
any means short of rolling on him; so he blindfolds 
the horse, and gets straight on its back. 

His mate removes the bandage from its eyes, and 
the rider sticks the spurs into the horse, and makes it 
buck till it can buck no more. He then leaves it for 
a few hours with the saddle on, and having repeated 
the pn on two subsequent days, he hands it over 
to the owner as broken in, and it is probably turned 
out for six months into the Bush. 

The horse-breaker is not the least afraid of the 
horse’s bucking, and will, perhaps, make it do so on 
purpose to display his powers of riding, or rather, 
sticking on. 

The performance of bucking is peculiar to Austra- 
lian horses, and one who has not seen them at it 
would not believe the rapid contortions of which 
they are capable. In bucking, a horse tucks his head 
between his fore-legs, sometimes striking his jaw 
with his hind feet. 

The back, meantime, is arched like a_ boiled 
prawn’s; and in this position the animal makes a 





series of tremendous bounds, sometimes forward, 


sometimes sidewise and backwards, keeping it up 
for several minutes, with intervals of a few seconds, 
and occasionally falling flat down and rolling over 
his rider, if he fails to get rid of him in any other 
way. 
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A “GOOD TRICK.” 


The parrot’s determination to speak his set phrases 
under all sorts of circumstances often produces 
strange situations. The story is told of a sleight-of- 
hand performer who kept a parrot that he had trained 
to say, whenever one of the master’s tricks had been 
finished, ‘‘That’s a good trick—what’s the next one?” 
One day the juggler, being in a seaport town, gave 
his performance in a loft on one of the wharves, 
which happened to be just over the place where a 
large quantity of powder was stored in kegs. 


The juggler was about to perform some feat which 
required the lighting of a candle; he had lighted it, 
and threw the match away without vs sure that 
the blaze had gone out. The match, still burning, 
fell through a crack in the floor and dropped into one 
of the kegs of powder, which exploded with great 
force, throwing the building into the air. 

The parrot, who was blown up with the rest, did 
not stop until he reached a of the topmast 
of a great ship which lay off the wharf. There he 
clung desperately; and looking down to the world 
below, he called out, in a shrill voice, ‘*‘ 7hat’s a good 
trick—what’s the next one?” 

He had seemed to take the explosion almost as 
much as a matter of course as an excellent old lady 
from Vermont took a smash-up on the railroad when 
she was going to Boston for the first time. The old 
lady had never ridden on the train before, and every- 
thing was very strange to her. 

Suddenly the train ran off a switch that had been 
left open, and the cars were thrown into a ditch. The 
car that the old lady was in landed right-side up, but 
she was thrown half the length of the car. 

Then she gathered herself calmly up, picked up her 
bundles and bandboxes, and took a seat, while all the 
other passengers were clambering to get out. 

One of these passengers, seeing the old lady sitting 
calmly among her bundles, said to her, ““Madam, why 
do you sit there? Aren’t you frightened?” 
“Frightened?” she repeated. ‘‘Land sakes! Why, 
I thought this was the way they always stopped.” 
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COOL. 


Partly civilized countries carry out, with perfect 
composure, the most revolting methods of punish- 
ment. It can hardly be subject for wonder that the 
office of executioner has become one to be generally 
loathed, when we consider what it sometimes in- 
volves. The Pall Mall Gazette gives the following 
account of the interview of a traveller in China with 
the three imperial executioners : 


Through our guide, we told the head executioner 
that we wished to see the instruments of his calling, 
and thereon he produced a short, very heavy, two- 
handed sword and a long knife. We naturally put 
the question, ‘‘How do you use this sword? Where 
is the block?” 

“We don’t use a block. We make the prisoners 
kneel in two rows facing one another, and bending 
their heads down. Then I take the sword and chop 
one on each side, and the heads fall off; so on, ‘ih 
they’re all done, as you’d switch the tops off green 
weeds with your walking stick.” 

“But you don’t always chop off a head with one 
blow?” 

“Always.” 

“What is the knife for?” 

“For the ling che, or ‘death by many cuts.’ We tie 
the culprit who is condemned to this death toa cross, 
and we commence by cutting off the eyelids, ears, 
nose, and so on, ending by sticking the hunife into 
the heart. The cuts vary in number from eight toa 
hundred and twenty, according to the heinousness of 
the culprit’s crime.” 

“How many persons have you executed iu a day?” 
“T have chopped twenty heads off in two tainutes.” 
“Gentlemen, give twenty cents each cumshaw” (a 
synonym for the Egyptian baksheesh) ‘to tiie execu- 
tioners,” said the guide, which we gladly did, to escape 
the staring of the head butcher’s eye, which had a 
villainous cast; and so ended our interv ew with 
these high executioners of the great Chines: Empire. 


eanecncnteastilli pees 
PIDGIN-SPANISH. 


The pursuit of knowledge under difficuities was 
never better illustrated than in the case of Mr. Sim- 
son while he was travelling among the South Ameri- 
can Indians. He tried to get from the natives some 
opinion as to the time it would take him to go from 
Carapana to Casacunti, two points on the Putu- 
mayo, a branch of the Amazon. He translates liter- 
ally the Spanish which he used with the natives: 


“That canoe going Casacunti, when will be arriv- 
— Tonantins has got?” 

eply: ‘So moon will be has got,” showing one 
finger or two, or first one, and then two, on repetition 
of the question. 

From this I was to understand that it would take 
one month or two, which was hardly as precise as 
could be wished. I would then say, ‘That Casa- 
cunti Carapana arriving, further will be has got that 
Carapana Tonantins arriving?” 

Answer: “Yes, further has got,” which might refer 
to either, and upon close examination did refer to 
either, whichever I liked! 

Comparisons of land distances were evidently hope- 
less, so, confining my inquiries to the part of the 
route on which I required information, I then asked, 
“That Casacunti leaving, moon so has got, Carapana 
arriving moon where will he has got?” 

The reply to this was a wave of the arm westward, 
taking in at least forty-five degrees of the heavenly 
arc, by which 1 was to understand the position 
of the moon at sundown; so, pointing my arm 
steadily with a eee where I thought might 
be meant, I said, ‘Will not be so has got?” and re- 
ceived for reply, ‘‘No!”? which, however, it must not 
be imagined meant ‘‘no,”’ but “tyes,” it being a nega- 
tion to my negative question. 














FELL REVENGE. 


It is difficult to realize that our own geese are not 
necessarily swans. He was a young man whi, as the 
saying goes, had had “manuscript rejected by all the 
best magazines in the country,” but the slight had 
occurred once too often, and he retaliated. In an 
evil hour, an editor sent back one of his longest 
poems, the receipt of which the author acknowledged 
by the following letter: 


“S1r,—I have received my poem and I solemnly 
declare I won’t ever send you a line from my pen as 
long as I live. I should like to have you realize that 
I know just what editors’ offices are made out of— 
nothing but parshality, bribery and corupshun. 

“Compytant judges have read that poem and there 
aint a sole in town that won’t tell you it goes ahead 
of anything I ever done. I scorn the hole lot of you. 

f I had a pocket full of money I guess my poems 
would get read and printed, too. 

“This is all I’ve got to say accept that when my 
name is known, and you beg me on your bended 
knees to write for your miserable little paper, I'll 
scorn you then as I do now.” 

This scathing rebuke, we are afraid, did not affect 





the editor at all as the young man intended. 














THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 
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For the Companion. 
GRACE’S LESSON. 


“QO mamma, Leslie is the naughtiest boy! I 
‘shouldn’t s’pose anybody could love him, and I 
don’t ever want to play with him any more.” 

Mamma Lester looked up from her sewing, and 
said, with a sigh,— 

“Gracie, what is the trouble now ?” 

“Tt’s Leslie, mamma. He wanted to play ’nage- 
rie with his Noah’s ark, and I wanted to play we 


| shut me up in a dark closet, and make me live on 





were going on a ’scursion, and take all my dolls | 
for poor city children, and Leslie wouldn’t. I| 
think he’s just as selfish as can be; and then he | 
knocked my dollies all on the floor in a heap, and 
smashed Lilian’s head, or something, I Toten, | 
for I thought I heard it crack”— 

“Now we will hear what Grace did,” inter- | 
rupted her mother. | 

‘Why, I didn’t do nothing—much,”’ said Grace, 
“cept I just hit his Noah’s ark a little speck, and | 
it fell on the floor, and Noah’s head came off; 
and Leslie grabbed ’em up 
just as quick as he could, 
and said he shouldn’t ever 
come again, and ran home.” 

’“T am very sorry that my 
little girl should treat her 
cousin in that way, anda 
visitor, too,” said Grace’s 
mother. “It certainly was 
very unkind.” 

Grace hung her head, but 
the naughty look did not 
leave her face. 

“Mamma,” she said, “I 
don’t s’pose anybody in all 
the world could be kind to 
such a tryin’ boy. I hope he 
won't come to see me again me 
till I’m a hundred years old, “aa oo 
I do, truly.” 

Mamma took up a pen and 
some paper, and wrote a note, 
which she handed to Grace. 

“T want to have you re- 
member, Grace,” she said, 
“that you are not to goto 
see Leslie or speak to him for 
a whole week. I have ex- 
plained it to Aunt Dolly in 
this note, which you may 
take over to her now.” 

“Oh, goody!” said Grace. ; 
“T eness Leslie will be sorry \ Nn 
cnough, and wish he'd tried 
to please me. Kiss me, 
mamma, ’fore I go.” 

She held up her sweet face, 
but her mamma was bending 
over her work. 

“T haven’t any kiss for 
you now,” she said. 

The little girl’s eyes filled 
with tears. 

“‘Why haven’t you, mam- 
ma?” she asked. 

“You think it over while you are gone, and 
perhaps you may find some reason,” was the an- 
swer. 

The little girl went away with a very sober face. 
She delivered the note to Aunt Dolly, who read it 
with a queer smile. 

“Tell your mamma that her idea is a good 
one,” she said. 

When Grace left the house, she saw Leslie sit- 
ting under the big elm-tree, looking as if all his 
friends had deserted him. 

Grace glanced at him, then hurried on without 
a word; but she had only gone a few steps before 
he called her. 

“If you’ll bring your dolls over, I'll play any- 
thing you want to,” he said. 

Grace stopped and turned half way round, but 
did not answer. 

“Betty is making me a strawberry turnover, 
and I’ll give you half,” he added, as an extra in- 
ducement. 

The little girl did not wait to hear anything 
more, but hurried home and went directly to her | 
mother’s room. 

“Mamma,” she began, “I guess—maybe—it 
Was me most as much as ’twas Leslie that was 
naughty.” 

Mamma did not look up from her sewing. 

Presently Grace came to her with a very peni- 
tent face. 

“Mamma,” she said, “I’m sorry I was naughty ; 
"twas me a great deal more than ’twas Leslie.” 

Then mamma laid down her work and kissed 
her little daughter. 

“IT am very glad to hear yon say so,” she said, 
“and I hope you will try and be gentle and kind 
to your cousin in the future.” 

“Can't I please just go and tell Leslie I’m 
sorry ?” asked Grace, coaxingly. 

“Do you remember what I said about it, dear ?” 
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asked Mrs. Lester. 


“Yes, ’um,”’ said Grace, “but”— 

‘Well, Grace, when I say anything like that, 
don’t you think I mean it ?” 

“QO mamma! I can’t ever live a whole week ’less 
I can see Leslie, I don’t s’pose. Can’t you please 


bread and ’lasses, or else send me to bed to stay 
all day—or something, ’cause don’t you see this 
will punish Leslie just the same as me, and he’s 
such a darling and wouldn't ever quarrel if *twasn’t 
forme. If you only would, Mamma Lester!” 

Mamma smiled behind her work. 

“T think you both need a lesson,” she said, 
‘and I am sure you will love each other better for 
a week’s separation.” 

Poor Grace! It was very hard, and it seemed as 
if she could not bear it. The hours went so 
slowly she was glad when mamma told her it was 
bedtime, and she went to sleep thinking that one 
day had gone. What a long, long week that was! 

Leslie came over every morning to the gate, and 
threw her kisses, which she returned with interest. 
It seemed to Grace that she could never quarrel 
with Leslie again, and that she should he perfectly 
willing that he should have his own way in every- 
thing, if that dreadful week would only come to 
anend. And it really did at last. 

Grace awoke very early that morning and could 
hardly eat her breakfast she was so excited. She 
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Papa and mamma laughed over the joyful meet- 
ing. 

“Mamma said I could stay all the morning,” 
said Leslie, ‘‘and you must come over and stay 
this afternoon with me—can’t she, Aunt Jessie? 
Get all your dolls, Grace, and we'll play they are 
poor children, and take them out into the country 
and give ‘em a jolly treat. I’ve saved up all my 
moncy to get some peanuts and candy—mamma 
said I could. I’ve got cight cents.” 

“Hadn’t you a little rather play ‘nagerie with 
your Noah’s ark, Leslie?” asked Grace, ‘ ’cause 
I should like it ever so much.” 


“but hurry and get your dolls and hat, ’cause 
we've got ever so much playing to make up, you 
know. We'll have just a splendid time.” 

“T’m so glad we can play together again,” said 
Grace, as she brought her extensive family. ‘It 
seemed most as if you were dead and ’twas dread- 
ful; but we won’t ever lose any more weeks— 
will we, Leslie ?” 

And they never did, for the lesson did not need 
to be repeated. Juni D. Peck. 





ARTHUR wanted a ball very much. ‘‘Do, mam- 
ma, get me one, please,” he said. ‘What kind of 
a one?” said his mother. 





had just left the table when Leslie rushed in. 


“Oh, a real good base one!” he answered. 
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For the Companion. 


BLIND MAN’S 


What's the play that Harry plays 
All these long and sunny days? 
If you’d really like to know, 
Ask him now, see what he says. 
This is ‘‘Blind man’s buff—a lo.” 


Kerchief folded cornerwise, 
Tied across his pretty eyes, 
Makes him grope and stumble so; 
Small the wonder if he cries 
Playing blind man’s buff—a lo. 
Ray eludes him easily; 


Gold-locks, too, he cannot see. 
Ted will crowd and flap and crow 





BUFF—A LO. 


Just as close as he can be 
To this blind man buff—a lo. 


Yet the fingers, chubby, small, 

Cannot capture them at all. 
Then why does he like it so? 

Oh, because they shout and call, 
“Harry—blind man buffalo!” 


Something in the name and noise 
And the scramble he enjoys, 
- As they push him to and fro— 
Lots of laughing girls and boys, 
Playing blind man’s buff—a lo. 


Mrs. CLARA Doty BATEs. 








For the Companion. 
QUITE A FRIGHT. 


Behind Uncle John’s house there is a high, 
rocky hill, covered with clumps of bushes, and 
very steep. 

Bennie and Charlie and Ray had been to “‘grove- 
meeting” with Aunt Abbie, and they thought it 
would be fine fun to have a grove-meeting of their 
own on the hill. 

“TI know where there’s the nicest rock for a 
pulpit, and I’ll be the preacher,” said Bennie, 
leading the way. 

Charlie and Ray were content to be the choir, 
and their voices were strong, if not musical. 

Bennie began to tell the story of the naughty | 
children and the forty bears. 

‘‘An’ p’r’aps a bear’ll get you, if you aint good 
boys,” he said, solemnly. 

“An’ if we take doughnuts out the cellar win- | 
dow,” suggested Charlie, 





“Or wiggle through the grass after gooseber- 
ries,” added Ray. 

“T guess you had your share!”’ retorted Bennie, 
who liked doughnuts and gooseberries, and some- 
times forgot to ask for them. ‘An’ I didn’t never 
do it many times, but I’ll be good—O boys! 
look !” 

Up above them, on the side of the hill nearest 
the woods, a great, black bear stood on a large 
rock. 

Probably it had only eome to look for a mutton 
supper, but they didn’t think so. 

With a wild bound, the preacher and choir went 
tumbling down the hill amid a shower of dirt and 
stones. 

It made no difference to them whether they went 
on their feet or their heads, as long as they got 
there; and then they ran—oh, how they ran !—to 
see which would reach the orchard fence first. 

“T tell you what, boys, I think we'd better go 
to the big folks’ meeting after this,” said the 


| preacher; and the choir thought so, too, 


| 
“Maybe we’ll play that afterwards,” said Leslie ; 





| 
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| Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
2. 
CHARADE. 


My first is one of a race of men; 
y last is a dreadful thing; 
My whole we joy to see again, 
Such pleasure doth it bring. 


| 2. 

PECULIAR ACROSTICS. 
| Across. 
1. Those who revolt from lawful authority. 
2. Aninsect, some species of which are venomous. 
3. Consternation. 
4. To inter. 
5. Forks’ branches. 
6. A certain animal. 
7. A person who drives herds of cattle in the West. 
| 8. Not injured. 
| 9. Vigor. 

10. A calyx, having chaffy scales on a stalk. 

11. A declamation. 

The third row of letters, read down, will spell the 
name of a celebrated English divine, who died on 
July 17, 1836." The fourth row of letters, read down, 

will spell the name of a dis- 
tinguished English statesman, 
who was born on July 8, 1730. 
oO. D. Vv. 
3. 
POETICAL ENIGMA. 


1, 2, 3, 4 our grandmothers 
were early taught to do; 
2,3, 4 5a prey perfumed 
flower will bring to view; 
Whole is a singing bird, 
2 Whose song you may have 
“i heard. 


MYRTLE GREEN. 


4. 
BATTLE OCTAGONS. 
1. 
cee 
cee ee 
a 
KeREKKKA 
coe Rees 
coer 
ox. 


- AGerman watering-place. 

To impel a boat by moving 
and turning an oar over 
the stern. 

A certain shell-fish. 

" . battle fought on July 8, 
4 . 

- Permitted, 

. To threaten a storm. 

- To stuff. 


ue 


ND hE 


. 

ee 

** 
. 
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oe ee 
* 


7 
. 
+ 

* 
. 
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ee se ee 


oeoomweee 


1. The past tense of a cer- 
tain verb. 

2. Pertaining to life. 

3. A masculine name. 

4. A battle fought on July 

» 1864. 

5. Canonized. 

6. More recent. 

7. Insane. 

CYRIL DEANE, 







5. 

CONCEALED SQUARE WORDS. 

1. While we're down by the beach our trouble be- 
gins; 
2. We sit on a log repenting our sins; 
3. When a cur gets our basket, a cart runs us down; 
4. In a land that is free let us fly to the town. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 
6. 
LOGOGRIPH. 


A catagory I am said to be 
Of any given kind; 
Without my head, a maid you'll see, 
If you are not too blind; 
Behead again, and then, no doubt, 
You very soon will find it out. 





Conundrums. 


Why is the most natural way of spending the night 
= dangerous? Because it is (s)leaping in the 
dark. 

What is the difference between a point where two 
roads come together, and part of a butcher’s busi- 
ness? One is the meeting of the ways, and the other 
is the weighing of the meats. 

What is the temperature of a watch? The Main(e) 
Spring is generally cold. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Lines 1, 2, Knaves; 3, 4, nave; 5, 6, ave. 
2. 





SPRINKLE 
PAROQUET 
CONTR ITB 
EPIDEMN10 
PLEAS URBE 
cRitrspspAGSB 
Boarskedcares 
MIsTAKEWN 
SENTINEL 
IMAGINER 


SANDERLING—NUTCRACKER, 
3. Caius Julius Cesar. 


4. 1, Celia—Alice. 2%, Persis—tent. 3, Mabel— 
Abel. 4, Maria—Aria, 


5. Snapdragon, 





6. Pirate, 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly, The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, | 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money Order 
Post-office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot 
be recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscrib- 
ers who send us Postal Notes, must do so at their 
own risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 

on — paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

; + Rp 


hy. 


D 





that the publishers 

must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
pegere are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 
WONDERS OF SURGERY. 


Medicine has made a wonderful advance within a 
century. The books of a prominent Vermont doctor, 
recorded from 1773 to 1790 a total of four thousand | 
two hundred and seventy-one visits, in which he ad- 
ministered one thousand six hundred and thirty 
doses of physic. Itis estimated, also, that he drew 
from his patients during the same period about a 
hogshead full of blood! Nor was the only fault of 
the medical practice of that time one of excess. In 
multitudes of cases the physic was the reverse of 
what was needed. This doctor’s practice was not 
exceptional. The change since that time amounts to 
a revolution. 

The advance in surgery has been still greater. The 
power of anesthetics to render operations painless, 
and the power of disinfectants to prevent all suppur- 
ation, have enabled experts to secure marvellous 
results. 

A few years ago the most skilful surgeons shrank 
from all operations that involved the opening of the 
abdomen. Now the abdomen is freely and safely 
opened for difficult operations. Says Sir William 
Stokes in the Lancet, in view of what has already 
been done in experiments on animals and in diseases 
of chest in man, “It is no wild flight of fancy to an- 
ticipate the time when a diseased lung may be found 
amenable to operative treatment.” 

He makes a similar remark in reference to the 
brain, kidneys, liver, and spleen. 

“It is not unreasonable to hope that regions hith- 
erto barely touched by the operator may eventually 
become familiar ground for the exercise of his art.” 

In former articles we have given some account of 
surgical skill in restoring severed fingers; in trans- 
planting skin and bone from animal to man, to re- 
pair loss on the part of the latter; in filling up large 
wounds with sponge, which speedily becomes organ- 
ized. 

Some time ago, in Paris, it being impossible to 
bring together the parts of a severed tendon in a 
young man’s finger, the physician freshly cut the 
ends, and inserted a piece of tendon from a young 
dog, and sewed the ends together. The operation 
was wholly successful. We see, from the papers, that 
a similar operation has just been performed in this | 

. country. 








a 
THE STARS. 


No more beautiful picture can be seen than the 
starlit sky presents on a cloudless night when there 
is no moon to dim the lustre of the stars. The heavens 
seem to be alive with these glittering points, sparkling 
like jewels. A few among them are large and bril- 
liant, a greater number are of medium size; the rest, 
and by far the larger portion, are so small as to be| 
barely visible. 

Every star that twinkles in the sky is a sun, a great 
globe of fire, like our sun, but so far away that it 
looks like a mere golden point. The largest of the | 
shining throng is Sirius, the bright star that comes 
up in the southeast on winter nights. It is supposed 
to be two hundred times as large as our sun, but is 
so distant that it takes its light sixteen years to reach 
the earth. 

If Sirius were suddenly destroyed it would be seen 
shining in the sky for sixteen years to come. Many | 





stars are smaller than the sun, while our great sun | . 


himself, seen from the nearest star, is only a star of 
medium size. 

It seems almost impossible to count the stars, but | 
this has been done over and over again. The total | 
number visible to the naked eye of an observer en- 
dowed with average visual power is less than six 
thousand. | 

So accurately has the estimate been made that it is | 
asserted that twenty-four hundred and seventy-eight 
stars are visible in the northern hemisphere and thirty. | 
three hundred and seven in the southern hemisphere. 
A good opera-glass will bring out twenty thousand. 
A small telescope will show one hundred and fifty 
thousand. The most powerful telescopes will reveal 
more than one hundred millions, 


OMPANION. | 





have long been divided into classes or magnitudes. 
Stars from the first to the sixth magnitude are visible 
to the naked eye. Good telescopes will bring them 
out to the fourteenth magnitude. The great tele- 
scopes will show them to the sixteenth magnitude. 
In passing from one order to the following, the 
number of stars seems to follow the law of an in- 
creasing geometrical progression, of which the first 


| term is nineteen—one less than the number of stars 


of the first magnitude—and the ratio three. 

There are, therefore, fifty-seven stars of the second 
magnitude, one hundred and seventy-one of the third 
and soon. The number increases enormously as the 
stars decrease in size, giving thirty million, two hun- 
dred and eighty-nine thousand, one hundred and 


| thirty-seven for the stars of the fourteenth magni- 


tude. 

A French astronomer estimates that the limit of 
stars is reached at the twentieth and a half magni- 
tude, and that the stars belonging to our universe 
number sixty-six million of millions! 


+—___—— 
A VALIANT BULL. 


Farmers living near the extensive forests of Nova 
Scotia, says a writer in Good Cheer, when fall feed 
begins to grow scant, often turn their cattle into the 
woods where the clearings are apt to contain grass 
still sweet and nutritious, which, with tender shoots 
and small plants, keep the animals in good condition, 
without any expense beyond the trouble of hunting 
up those that wander away, and the loss of calves 
occasionally appropriated by Bruin. A year ago, one 
of these stockmen, on driving up his herd at night, 


discovered that a fine young Jersey bull was missing. | 


The creature being of value, a careful search was 
immediately begun. Guided by his hound, the owner 
was able to track the bull to a feeding-ground far 
back in the forest. And there, beside an immense 
oak, the bull was found, apparently engaged in a des- 
perate contest with a large bear. 

The weight of Bruin nearly equalled that of his 
antagonist; and after a fight, which must have been 
long and fiercely contested, the bear had evidently 
risen, intending to grasp his enemy in his arms and 
give him one of those terrible hugs which usuall 
prove fatal to any creature he is able to reach around. 

But Mr. Bull proved a little too nimble for that, 
and frustrated this movement by suddenly charging 
forward, and with his sharp horns held Sir Ursa 
against the tree so firmly that the tough bark was 
ane eae away and hung down on either side in 
ragged tatters. 

As already stated, it appeared at first sight that the 
battle was still in pooerees: but examination showed 
the bear to be quite dead, having undoubtedly been 
killed outright when first thrown against the oak. 

Whenever the bull began to relax his hold the car- 
cass would tip forward, which our youthful Taurus 
mistook for an offensive movement on the part of a 
still —— adversary, and with fresh wrath hurled it 
back into its former position. 


a 
PUT TO SHAME. 


One of the chief objects for which women were | 


created was doubtless to set a good example to the 
men; and some of them answer the purpose most 
admirably, as, for instance, in the following case, re- 
ported by the New York Tribune: 


| 


An aged truckman bent under the weight of a big 


roll of carpet. His bale-hook fell from his hand, and 
bounded into the gutter out of reach. Twenty idle 
clerks and salesmen saw the old man’s predicament, 
and smiled at his look of bewilderment. Not one 
offered to help him. 

A fashionably dressed young woman came along, 
saw the man’s situation, and, without looking to the 
right or left, stepped into the gutter, picked up the 
hook with her dainty gloved fingers, and handed it to 
the man with a pleasant smile. 

The idlers looked at each other, and at the fair 
young woman. The old truckman, in a violent effort 
to a his thanks politely, lost his hat; it rolled 
into the gutter where the hook had been. The young 
lady was equal to the occasion. Into the gutter she 
= again, and got the soiled hat. 

“God bless ye, miss!” the old man said, as the fair 
maiden turned her back and went on her way. 


a 
LOOKING ALIKE. 


Of all good qualities in a soldier no other is equal 
to obedience. So thought a private in the late war, 
whose conduct is thus described in a letter written 
home by one of his comrades: 

bad | ee you will see that I have written 
mother’s letter with a pencil and your’s with pen and 
ink. It is because we have just had a lot of pen- 
holders and pens given us by the Government. We 
have also had a box of shoe-blacking to each man. 





The whole system is built up and rejuvenated by 
the peculiar medicine, Hood’s Sarsaparilla. [Adv. 


cunatetstnsiiipannsimne® 
Payson’s is the simplest ink for decorative work. 
Established 50 years. Sold by all stationers. [Adv, 


uemiipiermnmes o 
For the complexion use Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. It 
brings blooming health to wan cheeks. [Adv 


eranenpipreweinae 

Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so common 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Burnett’s Cocoaine. It has been used in thousands of 
cases where the hair was coming out in handfuls, and 
has never failed to arrest its decay, and to promote a 
healthy and vigorous growth. It is at the same time 
unrivalled as a dressing for the hair. (Adv, 


—_—__—_~>__——_- 

Physicians say that almost every child is 
troubled more or less with worms. They seem to be 
the curse of infancy. But since the introduction of 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS, or Worm Loz- 
enges, there is no necessity for their annoying presence. 
Inquire of your druggist, and he will tell you they are 
the best. 25 cents a box. [Ade. 
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Canvas Boat. 


Nota canvas water bag, 
but a stiff, staunch boat, 
with strong oak keel, ribs 
and gunwales. Can be 
collapsed or expanded 
in a moment, and weighs 
35 to 0 Ibs., according to 
size. Send for Circular of Boats. 


HENRY C. SQUIRES, 178 Broadway, N. Y. 


CHAMPION TENNIS PLAYERS 


Photographs of the five leading players, Sears, 
Beeckman, Taylor, Slocum, and Clark, 
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| Send for our New Catalogue, No. 60, of 336 large 
pages, over 5,500 illustrations; covers printed in 15 col- 
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LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 









OF MEAT. Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring 
Stocks for Soups, Made Dishes and Sauces, An- 
nual sale 8,000,000 jars. 

9 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 

OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. “Is a success 
and a boon for which nations should feel grate- 
ful.”—See “Medical Press,” “Lancet,” &c. 

Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. The | 


title “Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers, Gro- 
cers and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United 


States (wholesale only), C. David & Co., 9 Fen- 
church Avenue, London, England. 


Nestle’s Food 





TRADE 
*"HUVN 


| IS ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR INFANTS IN HOT WEATHER. 


Requires no Milk in its Preparation, 
and is very Effective in the Prevention of 
Cholera-Infantum,. 

Ziemssen’s Cyclopedia of the Practice of Medi- 
cine, Vol. VII., the standard authority, says: “In 
cases of Cholera-Infantum Nestlé’s Milk Food is 
ALONE to be r ded.” B the gastro- 
intestinal disorders to which infants are so subject 
are provided for by presenting only the nourishing 
properties of cow’s milk in a digestible form. “‘Cow’s 
milk produces a coagulated mass of curd or cheese, 
which the immature gastric juice is utterly unable 
to dispose of.”’ 

“his is one of several reasons why infant's foods re- 














“You will remember that in my last letter I stated | 


that G. F., one of the privates, had no shoes. 


to look as much alike as possible. 

“So G. F. went to work and blacked his feet and 
polished them; and when the colonel came along on 
dress parade, he asked F. why he did that. 

“He replied, ‘To look as much alike as possible.’ 

“The colonel burst out laughing, and went, after 
parade, to the store and bought him a pair of shoes 
with his own money.” 

-_- ——+---—~ 
SHE DIDN’T KNOW. 


An anecdote told in the London Spectator illus- 
trates the slip of the tongue which happens through 
ignorance, instead of inattention to what one is say- 
ing. A clergyman, being at Brighton just after it had 
been arranged to erect an aquarium there, was con- 
versing with a lady. 


The name of a gentleman was mentioned, and | 
something the clergyman said showed that he was/ 


well acquainted with him. 
“Dear me!” exclaimed the lady. “I didn’t know 
that Mr. P—— was such a friend of yours.” 


“Yes, we have known one another for years,” an- | 
swered the clergyman, adding, as an explanation of 


their intimacy, “We are both antiquarians, you 
ow.’” 


n 
“Oh, yes,” replied the lady. “Have you 
that we are going to have an aquarium here?’ 


When | 
| the colonel gave us the blacking, he said he wanted us 


quiring the addition of cow's milk fail as a diet in hot 
weather. Consult ese pt tee about Nestlé's Food 
and send for sample and pamphlet by Prof. Lebert, to 


THOS. LEEMING & CO., New York, Sole Agents. 


Dry Goods, 


CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY, 
FANCY GOODS, BOOTS & SHOES, 
KITCHEN FURNISHINGS. 


SHOPPING BY MAIL 


A 


Jordan, Marsh & Co,’s 


IS EXCEEDINGLY POPULAR 








With thousands of ladies residing in every section of 


1 heard | the United States. 


The clergyman speedily and skilfully changed the | 7 = 


subject. 


a ee 
TOO MUCH NOISE. 


War is savage business, and naturally enough bat- 


tle-field jokes are often grim. An Irishman at the 


battle of Bull Run was somewhat startled when the | 


head of his companion on the left hand was knocked 
off by a cannon-ball. 


A few moments after, however, a spent ball broke 
the finger of his comrade on the other side. 


ain, when the Irishman turned upon him, exclaim- 
ing, “Oh, be still, vou ould woman; vou make more 
noise than the man that losht his head!” 


The | 
, wounded man threw down his gun and yelled with | 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


If you want to dress in the latest fashion, at reason- 
able prices, send for a copy of this useful guide. 
| §@ A trial order will carry conviction of the many 
| advantages gained by dealing with us. 


JORDAN MARSH & C0., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


\ Samples sent when requested. 


Mention this paper. 


BEAUTIFUL HANDS. 


POINTS OF BEAUTY IN THE HAND 
DENOTING GENTLE BIRTH. 


Ancient and Modern Methods of 
Beautifying the Hands. 


“IN FAITH, "TIS A FAIR HAND!” 
—Merchant of Venice. 


It was Lord Byron who declared nothing was more 
distinctive of gentle birth than the hand, and that it is 
almost the only sign of blood which aristocracy can 
generate; although the poet’s prejudices may have been 
strengthened by the assurance that Ali Pacha would 
have known him anywhere for a great personage by the 
smallness of his hands. 

But it is not small size alone that gives the hand beau- 
ty; shape, color, and texture are points of even greater 
moment; and, despite the poet, care can generate these 
points equally with aristocracy. Antony’s friend tells 
of the silken touches of the flower-soft hands of Cleo- 
patra’s gentlewomen. “I take thy hand, this hand, as 
soft as dove’s down, and as white,” says the lover of 
Perdita. And Tennyson paints Aphrodite “with rosy, 
slender fingers.” The Greeks had formulas reducing 
the hand’s outlines to rule; but we recognize loveliness 
without formula, where the wrist is slender, the shape 
long and narrow, the skin white and soft, and the finger- 
tip rosy and taper. Gower sums it all in singing,— 

“When she weaved the sleided silk, 
With fingers long, small, white as milk.” 

Most of this loveliness can be cultivated by daily use 
of fit toilet appliances, especially of any ointment or 
delicate soap that quickens the pores and the oil-glands, 
thus securing whiteness and elasticity, and destroying 
discolorations. 

The shape of the hand is always characteristic. Lava- 
ter told Goethe that passing the velvet bag, during the 
offertory in church, looking only at the hands, he be- 
came convinced of the individuality of each giver. In 
Titian’s portrait of Paul I1V., the talon-like fingers could 
belong to no other than a grasping old man. And from 
the hand that Vandyke loved to paint, a dreamer might 
reconstruct the whole nature of the idle court of the 
Stuarts, as Cuvier or Agassiz could give us the creature 
from the bone, the fish from the seale. From this idea 
has risen the science of palmistry, which pronounces 
the taper finger-end to be the idealist’s, and inseparable 
from high development. 

The Roman woman, who never wore a glove, knew 
well the value of the hand as an adjunct of beauty, 
whether displayed on harp or lute or in that gesticula- 
tion of which Cicero spoke as the subtle devices of the 
fingers, which Ovid forbade to thick fingers, and which 
was carried to the extent of making pantomime a lan- 
guage taught by masters. Great actresses use it as a 
vehicle of expression. Mrs. Siddons, studying the carved 
Egyptian gods, learned that the arms hung by the side, 
and the hands clinched, told intense feeling, and Rachel 
in Phedre portrayed passionate self-control with the 
same gesture. If then such capacity slumber in the 
hand, it is fitting the hand should be kept at its highest 
excellence, 

The women in history famous for beautiful hands are 
few; idleness and luxury alone will not produce this 
beauty, and the medicinal soap that will produce it, by 
freeing and opening the vessels of the skin, is a modern 
invention. Yet Anne of Austria, who ruled France for 
her magnificent son, Louis Quatorze, and led great 
ministers captive, did it with a hand so white that men 
were proud to kiss it; and Poppa held the heart of Ne- 
ro through the enchantment of her hand, as Vivien, with 
spell of waving hands, bound Merlin in his forest sleep. 
But in poetry the lovely hand is always beckoning. How 
exquisite is the charm of Iseult of the White Hand, in 
the Arthurian legends; and how fondly Romeo sighs 
over the white wonder of dear Jullet’s hand! What 
jewels send their glitter down the ages from these beau- 
tiful hands! Who, looking at Darnley’s still treasured 
troth-ring with Mary, Queen of Scots, does not see the 
ghostly fingers that interchanged it, or at sight of the 
blue enamel and onyx which the dying Essex sent 
Elizabeth, does not shape from its ashes again that long 
hand of the Virgin Queen, who, when Raleigh wrote 
with his ring on the window-pane, “Fain would I climb, 
yet fear I to fall,” answered, with her diamond signet, 
“If thy heart fail thee, climb not at all:” 

It is ungracious to speak of beautiful hands to those 
whose hands are disfigured by roughness and vulgar 
redness, chaps and fissures, thickened and scaly skin, 
shapeless nails, painful finger-ends, and unsightly 
stains, unless prepared to suggest relief or prevention. 
But in days when everything resolves itself into adver- 
tisement, one fears the charge of undue preference or 
gratuitous notice in making such suggestions. Yet 
among the various nostrums used, none have yet been 
found satisfactory; for glycerine has proved a positive 
injury, since, with its affinity for muvisture, it dries 
rather than mollifies. Palm-oil, which enters into most 
French cosmetic soaps, is so easily decomposed as to be 
dangerous; tar is sufficiently irritating to create cuta- 
neous diseases; the various brans are trivial; cucumber 
juice is nonsensical as June dew; and almond emulsion 
has proved a delusion. Most if not all known mixtures 
are either inert or owe their activity to the disguised 
presence of mercury or other mineral poisons. In fact 
the only trustworthy purifier and beautifier of the skin, 
tested by every resource of science and practice, has 
proved to be the Cuticura Medicated Toilet Soap. This 
marvellous skin beautifier, and toilet, bath, and nursery 
sanative, contains, in a modified form, the medicinal 
properties of Cuticura, combined with fascinating 
flower-scents, and is absolutely free from any corro- 
sive or dangerous substance whatsoever. It soothes, 
whitens and softens, absorbs all poisonous or irritating 
elements, destroys scales, redness, and tan, and with its 
own delicious odor imparts a velvety surface and shell- 
like transparency. Purifying the pores, and invigorating 
the glands and their tubes, this exquisite agent furnishes 
outlets for the effete matter, which otherwise creates 
eczema, rashes, and inflammations, and is thus a pre- 
ventive of all eruptions, blotches, and sores, while its 
continuous action on the natural lubricators of the skin, 

aided by occasional use of Cuticura itself, keeps the 
surface soft, flexible, and in the pure and perfect tint of 
health. Under its effect the working girl's hands, or 
those accustomed to roughening acids, or to the handling 
of arsenic stained paper, may become and remain smooth 
and fair, and while its use is a luxury, it is still so potent 
that one marvels if Lady Macbeth would have cried out, 
“Not all the perfumes of Arabia will sweeten this little 
| hand.” had she known in her day of the virtue and 
strength and sweetness of Cuticura Medicated Toilet 
| Soap. 











